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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Reconstruction of the National Gas Council. 


INTIMATION has previously been made as to a considerable 
reconstitution scheme being in embryo for the National 
Gas Council. Now it is taking definite form; and it is 
hoped to get the Constitution and Rules approved and 
adopted, and the machinery in running order, so that 
there may be a transfer of the functions from the old 
body to the new one in the early part of the coming year. 
The necessity for a nationally representative body has been 
demonstrated continuously during the war; and the neces- 
sity has not lessened with the progress of time, or the de- 
velopments that are taking place round about the industry. 
It has, indeed, become accentuated in manner and measure 
which makes the present step imperative. If the gas in- 
dustty is to be recognized as a first-class one, it must have 
a central representative organization, of befitting strength 
and authority, to both speak and act for it; and it is to 
this end that the reconstitution scheme is directed. The 
National Gas Council, as it at present exists, has been of a 
more or less makeshift order. It was hastily brought into 
being to meet the exigencies of war time ; and it must be said 
that, despite congenital weakness in the constitution of the 
organization, those who have been actively engaged in its 
operations have worked ardently and well, in face of almost 
insuperable difficulty, and with at every turn so much to 
contend with that was unyielding. It is impossible to say 
what would have happened if the units of the industry had 
been left floating about in these times without a sufficiently 
adequate central body to represent their interests with the 
Government authorities. Good work has undoubtedly been 
done in preventing worse happening. 

But it has been freely recognized within the industry that 
the constitution of the Council was its weakness. It was 
named the National Gas Council without a “national” con- 
stitution. It is this defect it is now desired to eradicate by 
the means proposed ; and the means commend themselves to 
us as an excellent product of imagination, skill, and thought- 
fulness. They will anyway provide the industry with a pro- 
perly representative body, which may perchance, when we 
again reach smooth waters beyond war and the pressure and 
anxieties of the constructive period immediately succeeding, 
also be the channel through which consolidation of organiza- 
tion in the industry may be effected. The scheme had a preli- 
minary presentation at a private meeting of the National Gas 
Council last Tuesday; and we understand the plan outlined 
by the Chairman of the Executive Committee (Mr. D. Milne 
Watson) met with cordial approbation, subject to further 
consideration of the Constitution and Rules. That this isan 
earnest attempt to give to the gas industry something that is 
essential will be seen from the general sketch of the proposals 
appearing on p. 63 ; and we therefore strongly and confidently 
appeal to the industry in its every part to rally round those 
who are seeking in this way to remedy the defect of the 
present Council, and to give to the industry an authoritative 
head which shall be controlled by the gas undertakings 
generally of the UNited Kingdom, whose accredited repre- 
sentatives will voice their views, and assist in directing the 
work and policy of the central body. In view of what is 
before the industry, the larger the acceptance of an im- 
proved central body the better; and, in our opinion, the 
result will be a beneficial piece of constructive work, which 
will be of inestimable value to the industry. To those who 
have not already had an insight into the plans, the article in 
subsequent columns will afford enlightenment. 





| Commercial Sections the same. 


Before leaving this subject, we may revert to the article 
and letter that appeared in the last issue of the “ JouRNAL.” 
Those with separatist notions in respect of organization in 
the industry, we do not think will ever succeed. The times, 
the work, current organization, and the spirit that is gene- 
rally abroad as to industrial unity, are all against any such 


scheme. Everywhere we look junction and not disjunction, 
federation and not division, are the order of the day. In- 
dustries are organizing ; and labour is accumulating strength 
by the interconnection of unions. Ownership is not in the 
case of the gas industry a bar to union and co-operation in 
causes that are of common import. On the contrary, while 
in so much that is of general concern there is need for union 
among gas undertakings whether company or municipally 
owned, it is to the interest of company undertakings to have 
on their side municipal gas administrators, with their influ- 
ence and power, to support them against non-gas-owning 
local authorities; for the one is in a position to make fair 
judgment as to the correctness or justice of what the com- 
panies desire, while the others are not. We have had evi- 
dence of this more than once during the course of the war. 
It is likewise to the interest of the municipally owned under- 
takings to have the company concerns with them making 
common cause. There is little that is dissimilar in interests ; 
so much in which interests are alike. 

Can we name anything beyond the difference in respect 
of capital, the veto of the whole municipal body over the 
proceedings of a gas committee, and perhaps the conditions 
as to the employment of labour, in which the interests of the 
municipal gas undertakings—root, trunk, and branches— are 
really different from those of company-owned gas under- 
takings? We think not. Can anything be named that we 
are likely to meet during the remainder of the war and even 
after the war—and truly there will be a mass of vital matters 
facing us then—in which it will not be better to have 
a solid front, composed of company and municipal bodies 
alike, to meet obstacles that will be placed in the path of 
the industry by parliamentary and many non-gas-works-own- 
ing local government obstructionists? We can deliberately 
reply in the negative. Companies will be all the stronger 
for having at their side municipal gas-works-owning bodies ; 
and the latter will be all the stronger for having at their side 
companies owning gas-works. Besides, there is only one 
organization in the gas industry that has ever been set up 
that has not embodied municipal gas-works representatives. 
The National Gas Council include them, the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association the same, the Institution of Gas 
Engireers the same, the District Gas Associations and their 
The Gas Companies’ Pro- 
tection Association has done good work, within somewhat 
narrow limits; but, however much its members broadened 
its powers, it could never speak for the gas industry as a 
whole, and would never be listened to as representative of 
the entire industry. 

Again, the proposal which Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., 
made in our “ Correspondence’”’ columns last week came from 
one whose Company’s area is bordered by other important 
gas companies. There are extensive industrial areas in 
the country in which municipal and company undertakings 
are next-door neighbours; and their interests are largely 
identical. Toattempt at this hour of the day to divide them 
into two camps would be to court lamentable failure; and 
not only so, but any success in separation would weaken 
gas organization in a manner which, sooner or later, would 
again necessitate the welding of the two together. More- 
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view we examine Mr. Carpenter’s proposal, the more con- 
fident are we that it is a case in which oneness must over- 
rule separation. The gas industry must have one head, 
and not two; it will do far better by keeping, in respect 
of organization, company and municipal undertakings under 
a single roof. This the new scheme of the National Gas 
Council, the details of which have been under long consid- 
eration by the prime mover, recognizes and provides for. 


Controlled Coke Prices. 


Tue gas industry is now completely harnessed, and under 
control. It cannot conduct its vending business in any 
direction except under the prescriptions of Government De- 
partments. The knowledge that this shows the importance 
and indispensability of the industry at a time of national 
stress has no material value when the importance and in- 
dispensability should be financially serving the industry 
well, but are not. There would be less complaint from the 
industry as to control if there was level-handed treatment, 
and all manufacture and trading were dealt with alike. But 
they are not; and it is the gas industry that has been 
singled-out more than any other industry for oppression by 
governmental empire. Everything which gas undertakings 
produce—and we might almost say require—is closely’con- 
trolled. Gas is rationed; there is no freedom of business 
in it. Coke is now controlled under conditions that are 
unfair. Business in sulphate of ammonia is regulated, and 
prices fixed. Tar is controlled in respect of its disposal ; 
and certain of its products are priced at low levels. In no 
direction, other than through the price to the gas consumer, 
are gas undertakings permitted to obtain any fair compen- 
sation for the extraordinary costs that have to be paid for 
coal and its transport and handling, for other materials, and 
for labour. The law of supply and demand is now com- 
pletely ignored; and arbitrary prescriptions have taken its 
place. 

Coke is the latest product to be brought under complete 
rigorous regulation in respect of price, with the temporary 
exception of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
Staffordshire, and Warwickshire, in which counties the new 
Order (which we reproduce in this issue) will not come into 
force before the end of the month, so as to allow in them 
applications to be made where needed for an increase of the 
maximum prices. The conditions of the controlled prices 
are unfair—more particularly in respect of those for coke and 
unscreened breeze supplied to manufacturers. The prices 
of coke would have been even worse had it not been for the 
intervention of the National Gas Council, and the discus- 
sions which two deputations had with the Coal Controller, 
who was inflexible, save in one respect. The concession was 
the shifting of the maximum price of coke from being based 
on the price of second-grade coal to the second list prices for 
domestic coal. There is, of course, to be an extra allowance 
for broken, washed, and screened coke. There is not, how- 
ever, so much objection to this as there is to the unduly 
considerate treatment of industrial users. Most manufac- 
turers who employ coke or coke breeze are to-day making 
extraordinary profits; and an industry that is so absolutely 
under rule and regulation as the gas industry is called upon 
to supply them with fuel on special terms that are not just 
either to the industry or to their other customers. It seems 
to us that the Coal Controller is simply making a conveni- 
ence of the gas industry in this respect to serve an end. To 
put it plainly, in this matter he has been legislating with a 
view to offer inducement to manufacturers to use coke, in 
order to save coal; for upon no other ground is there justi- 
fication for the concessions made to purchasing industries. 
A discount of 10 p.ct. is to be allowed to industrial consumers 
of coke who require not less than 50 tons per month over 
a period of twelve months; and the price of unscreened 
breeze is to be 60 p.ct. lower than that of coke, with a further 
discount of 10 p.ct. under the same conditions as to quan- 
tity. It will be seen by the Order that there are also reduc- 
tions in respect of transport and handling, and to factors 
and wholesale merchants. 

It is impossible to give any sound reason for breeze being 
sold at such prices, inasmuch as, used under proper condi- 
tions, its calorific value is not far short of that of coke, and 
of this fact sight should not be lost in these days of fuel 
shortage. Of course, where gas undertakings—as is the case 
with some municipal concerns—are not charging the maxi- 
mum prices allowed under the Order, they will not be re- 
quired to give the full ro p.ct. discount to industrial users of 





coke or unscreened breeze—only the difference, if there is a 
difference, will have to be granted. It isalso observed that 
the Coal Controller is willing to consider applications and 
particulars relating to financial hardship arising out of the 
Order. But, other than in the counties named in the fore- 
part of this article, he only allows up to the 16th inst. for mak- 
ing applications, whereas the “ financial hardship” arising 
out of the Order will become intensified or lessened to some 
extent in relation to the supplies of coal to gas-works and 
the consumers of fuel in the district; and who at present 
knows what is to be the measure of these supplies? One 
thing is clear, having in view the price reductions in respect 
of transport and to factors, that the best revenue from coke 
and unscreened breeze will be obtained under the Order by 
getting as much local business as possible, and transacting 
as much of it as can be direct from the gas-works, and not 
through factors and wholesale merchants. The greater, too, 
the domestic business in coke, and the less there is to’spare 
for industry, the better obviously will be the revenue—under 
the Order, if not altogether the best policy, looking at the 
matter prospectively. 


Coal and Gas Rationing. 


It is absolutely useless to further talk about increasing the 
gas equivalent per ton of coal under the Household Fuel and 
Lighting Order unless a gas undertaking can show that it is 
in a position to supply more, or can prove that some extra- 
ordinary financial hardship is going to be inflicted upon the 
undertaking, having regard to its supply conditions. One 
may feel—we all feel—that the allowance is not equitable 
to gas undertakings or gas consumers; one may even rave 
about the big productions per ton of coal that could be pro- 
duced were there not a certain number of “ifs” in the way. 
Feeling and raving notwithstanding, the Coal Controller in- 
tends to sit tight upon his present conditions, until there is 
experience in hand that declares precisely the situation that 
the voluminous Order has created, or will create. No man 
can do more than guess what this precise situation will 
be until the results of the working of the Order have been 
disclosed. Mr. F. W. Goodenough pointed this out at last 
Thursday’s meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ 
Association, during a discussion on the Order raised by Mr. 
J. H. Troughton. No one can say what the actual effect 
upon the consumption will be, and especially when the sup- 
plementary allowances which are provided for have been 
adjudicated upon, and which the Fuel Overseers are advised 
to make, for heating, in gas and not coal orelectricity. Mr. 
Goodenough’s speech will be found very instructive. At 
the moment, the experience of gas managers everywhere is 
that the public are doing all sorts of queer things in con- 
nection with the filling up of the buff forms—wholly favour- 
able to the coal merchant, because equivalents and conver- 
sions are as Dutch tothem. But it is the duty of the gas 
manager to take every available step, for the protection of 
his undertaking, to help to educate the gas consumers as to 
what they should do in filling up the forms, and for a two- 
fold reason. There is the concrete fact before us that sup- 
plies of coal are, and will be increasingly so this winter, in- 
adequate to demand. Economy there must be; and it will 
not do the gas industry any permanent harm for consumers 
to be taught how to effect economy through necessity. They 
will learn better how economical for heating gas is through 
the ability to have it only in use as and when required; and, 
at the same time, to obtain a larger amount of heat at less 
cost than by electricity. In another way, as pointed out 
by Mr. Thomas Glover, the Order will not be an unmixed 
blessing in these days of coal shortage, as the less coal there 
is used for domestic purposes, the more there will be for 
gas-works, the managers of which are very anxious on this 
score. Although winter fast approaches, some of them have 
only a few days’ stock in hand, and others only two or three 
weeks. The position is disappointing and disquieting ; the 
outlook very disheartening. 


— 


Intermingling Blue Water Gas with Coal Gas. 


THE question of making blue, or lightly carburetted, water 
gas for mingling with coal gas was raised in a paper by 
Mr. E. F. Keable, of Gorleston, read at the meeting of the 
Eastern Counties’ Gas Managers’ Association last Thursday. 
The practice has become so extensive since the Coal Con- 
troller urged the use of a proportion of blue water gas in 
order to help’ to economize the consumption of coal, and 
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necessity has compelled through the shortness of coal sup- 
plies and the like condition in respect of oil supplies com- 
bined with dearness, that there is not anything much that is 
new that can be said regarding it other than any differences 
which may arise in experience, for most engineers who are 
operating on these lines have now settled upon the best 
conditions of working suitable to their individual circum- 
stances. Inthe remarks prefacing the paper, the author 
points to the conservation of coal as being a duty which the 
industry owes to the State in this critical period. No one 
will disagree with him in this, providing the utilization of 
coke for the purpose does not necessitate the use of coal by 
local industries which would be better carbonized in these 
days when the products of coal are so largely and urgently 
required. We do not suppose for a moment that this is the 
condition of things at Gorleston, but rather that the para- 
mount question for Mr. Keable is to ensure the maintenance 
of an adequate supply of gas during the coming winter 
months, when, from present appearances, gas-works every- 
where are going to feel an unprecedented pinch for raw 
material, and despite all the best wishes to produce as much 
benzol, toluol, liquid fuel, and other desirable things as 
possible, these wishes can only reach the limits permitted 
by the coal available. 

All the conditions at Gorleston seem to have been very 
suitable to the adoption of a blue water gas plant (even in 
respect of gasholder capacity), except in one particular. It 
was a pity that two retort-settings had to be sacrificed to 
provide the required accommodation for the plant. But, on 
balance, having regard to increased gas-producing capacity, 
saving of capital expenditure, and so forth, the sacrifice in 
the particular circumstances was fully justified. The plant 
adopted is the “K. & A.,” with Smith’s modifications. 
There are novelties in the plant, which Mr. Thomas Glover 
specified in the course of the discussion, but the value of 
which, as contributing to improved result over other plants, 
Mr. W. W. Townsend rather questioned, It must, however, 
be remembered that Mr. Keable’s working experience is 
only of short duration; and the advantages of the improve- 
ments may develop with time. The method of working is 
such as to keep down the carbon dioxide content to a “low” 
point (the actual quantity is not stated in the paper, but all 
authority is in favour of it being below 6 p.ct.), to conduce 
to quite a moderate formation of clinker, and to save fuel. 
The results of Mr. Keable’s working are the really notable 
feature of the paper. For example, talking of fuel, it is 
found that the plant has only been run during the day ; but 
a test-run of nine hours gave a fuel consumption of 29°8 lbs. 
of coke per 1000 c.ft. of gas made, after allowing for the 
fuel returned to the boilers. This is a good result; but it 
not unique. More remarkable is the point that the calorific 
power of the gas is 331 B.Th.U. The coke used must 
be of an exceptionally excellent quality; and apparently 
Mr. Keable sees it is so, recognizing as he does that the 
physical characteristics of the coke—its hardness, ash con- 
tent, moisture, &c.—play an important part in the results. 
He uses four classes of coal—one being Barrow coal ; and 
this he carbonizes separately so as to get a good coke for 
the water-gas plant. 

In water-gas making, it is attention to details that ensures 
good gas; but Mr. Keable claims extraordinarily high 
results in respect of calorific power. The calorific figures 
would bear a little investigation, in order to ascertain pre- 
cisely the conditions that produce them. It is seen that the 
water gas is heated before admixture with the coal gas by 
the pipes conveying it being laid on the exhaust-pipe from 
the turbine, and then on the foul main until the extreme end 
of this is reached ; and there the gas is admitted to mix with 
the coal gas at a temperature of about 145° Fahr. There 
is no doubt that in this way the heated water gas picks up 
hydrocarbons that would otherwise condense out of the tar. 
This would be one contribution to the improvement of the 
gas. Gorleston appears to be a wonderfully healthy place 
for gas production ; for the average quality of the coal gas 
made, prior to mixing the blue water gas with it, was 
660 B.Th.U. gross! This is extraordinary; and it would 
be interesting to have other particulars of the gas—as to 
make per ton, and an analysis. If this high figure is the 
actual calorific power of the gas after treatment for benzol, 
and if the blue water gas is 331 B.Th.U., then we should 
expect—the respective proportions being about 70 and 30— 
that the calorific value of the united gas would be more 
than 520 B.Th.U. gross, which is the claim of Mr. Keable. 
There will be in the gas industry a good many doubters and 





critics of the figures who are unable to make anything like 
the same showing, particularly in these days of repressive 
conditions regarding coal deliveries and working generally. 
With the supply of oil that has been allocated to the Com- 
pany—o’s5 gallon per 1000 c.ft.—Mr. Keable says (while 
believing in keeping gas conditions as constant as possible) 
it is clear that a mixture of anything up to (say) 42 p.ct. of 
water gas could be run with an expenditure of considerably 
less than the o°5 gallon of oil. There is not the slightest 
doubt about it—on the figures given by Mr. Keable; for he 
would still have a good margin in hand before he reached the 
minimum of 450 B.Th.U. fixed by the Ministry of Munitions 
as the point to which producers of mixed gas may go before 
oil is used. Without permission, according to the Order, 
oil may not be employed until the level of 450 B.Th.U. for 
the mixed gas is reached. 

There is one thing that, presumably, Mr. Keable has not 
tried. He is convinced that vertical retorts and steaming 
are outside the pale of small gas-works. According to 
report, several gas-works with horizontal retorts are now 
steaming. Mr. Keable is, as his paper claims, doing extra- 
ordinarily well with his coal gas. But would it not be 
possible to see whether he could not do even better by 
passing a proportion of the water gas through the retorts, 
and so use its diffusive power to ascertain whether he cannot 
realize some of the frequently stated advantages obtained 
by passing steam through vertical retorts? Prof. Cobb, 
in his recent “ William Young Memorial Lecture,” dealt 
with the effects of the process in realizing hydrocarbons 
that formerly perished or else were degraded, by increasing 
the rate of gas travel from the retorts and by affording 
the hydrocarbons protection by altering the character of 
the “atmosphere” in the retorts. Any advantages gained 
by this treatment are not secured by mixing the whole of 
the water gas in the foul main. 








Good News Heartens. 


The excellent news of the past few weeks from the Western 
and the Eastern Fronts makes us feel that some big strides have 
been effected along the blood-sodden road that leads to the end 
we of the Allies are all devoutly hoping for, and the sooner the 
realization of the end the better. Wiéith such news, all sections 
of the community will continue, with greater cheerfulness, to bear 
the burdens of the war, with good hope that the day is not so very 
far distant now when, among other things, there will be a relaxation 
of the limitations and regulations that have accumulated about us 
with increasing severity as the war has increased its length and 
intensity. The gas industry will not be sorry for such relief. It 
has had a large share of regulation and burden put upon it; and 
the weight, compared with other industries, has been the heavier 
through its inherent circumstances. We shall all breathe more 
freely when the last of the plaguey and time-absorbing returns, 
regulations, priority certificates, and what not, has been seen. 
Meanwhile, the good news makes their carrying all the lighter. 


The First of the “ Financial Relief’ Orders. 


Within measurable distance of the declaration of peace, it 
may be hoped that Financial Relief Orders will not be required 
by the industry, though the need will still remain for a revision of 
financial terms that were adopted under economic conditions 
which will not be revived. The Local Government Board have 
made the first Order under the Statutory Undertakings (Tem- 
porary Increase of Charges) Act; and the Filey District Council 
are the recipients of the Order. The maximum price under the 
Council’s Act of 1898 was 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. So long as the 
Act of this year continues in force, the Council are authorized to 
supply gas at a price that shall not be more than sufficient, so far 
as can be estimated before the commencement of the period for 
which the charge is made, to enable the undertaking to be carried 
on without loss during that period; but the price is not to exceed 
6s. 9d. Under the terms of the Act, the Council are prohibited, 
while the price of gas is above 4s. 6d. from applying any balance 
of revenue or any proceeds of the reserve fund to the relief of 
the rates. It has always been unfair to utilize gas undertakings 
for the purpose of inflicting heavier rates upon one section of the 
community than upon the others; it would have been monstrous 
to authorize these temporary increases of war prices to permit 
money to be taken from the gas consumers to aid the rates, 
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Many municipal undertakings have increased their prices during 
the war to an extent that is only rendered necessary by the taking 
of profits to relieve the rates. To our mind this is robbery ; and 
such “ relief” is not fortunately countenanced by the new Act. 


Tar and Benzol—A Warning from Mr. Jones. 


In our “ Correspondence” columns, Mr. H. E. Jones warns 
the industry against entering into any prolonged contract for the 
disposal of its tar to outside distillers. He sees, as we have seen 
for long, that the gas industry must make by whatever means are 
available—by combination in dealing with tar, or by treatment 
directly at the place of production—the utmost from its tar by 
bringing into account the economy that can be produced by the 
saving of unnecessary transit and handling, and by directly 
realizing the additional inherent value of the tar. The history of 
tar dealings prior to the war, and the disclosures that have been 
made as to the requirements of home industries for the products 
of tar under the reconstruction and expansion of the country’s 
work, all, in Mr. Jones’s opinion, urge the industry to have a care 
in what it is now being recommended to do. 


Why Increase Gas Prices ? 


From several quarters we have received a paragraph, in like 
terms, that has had wide publication in the London and Provincial 
Press. It is one of those insidious little paragraphs that may, if 
a reply is not given, do a Jarge amount of harm among the exten- 
sive public without knowledge of the financial conditions of the 
gas industry. This is the only excuse for mentioning the matter. 
What is said here is not for our ordinary readers; but those 
readers may send to their local papers a copy of this paragraph 
for the information of the editors who have published the follow- 
ing: “ The higher the price of gas the lower the dividends, is a 
claim made by a London Gas Company in justification of a four- 
penny advance. Can our mathematical readers reconcile the 
statement with the action? If shareholders and consumers both 
lose over the change, why make it?” Ignorance bristles in these 
few lines. The writer has no knowledge of the sliding-scale of 
price and dividend which controls so many gas companies, and 
whereby, as the price of gas goes up, the dividend comes down, 
and vice versd. “If shareholders and consumers both lose over 
the change, why make it?” No mathematician is required to 
answer the question. The shallowest intelligence ought to have 
known that the simple answer was to put the company in a posi- 
tion to pay all the amazing war increases in outgoings—for ma- 
terials, labour and all other service, plant repairs and renewals, 
general goods, and a hundred-and-one other things that have to 
be paid for by any business concern of such a character. Gas 
undertakings desire to remain solvent just as much as any one of 
the newspapers that have published this foolish little paragraph, 
which no doubt the writer thought wonderfully clever. 








Government Assistance and Post-War Developments. 


Sir Albert Stanley, the President of the Board of Trade, 
has been lecturing, under the auspices of the Industrial Recon- 
struction Council, on the subject of “ Commerce and Industry 
after the War.” Our electrical friends, who have been rubbing 
their hands gleefully over the prospect of the electricity industry 
obtaining a large measure of recuperation and of expansion 
through financial assistance by the Government, will read with 
some interest Sir Albert’s views as to what will happen. He said 
in his lecture : ‘‘ Where special State assistance, whatever its form, 
is given to ‘key’ industries, there must, ia my opinion, be some 
measure of Government supervision to secure that the objects for 
which it is given are effectively attained, and that the assisted 
industries do not take any unfair advantage of the position in 
which they are placed.” This is not exactly what the electricity 
industry would like. It would prefer financial assistance, and 
then to do as it likes, even (judging by the writings in some of our 
electrical contemporaries) to the extent of riding rough-shod over 
anybody and anything standing in its way. The electrical indus- 
try will want to know what “ Government supervision ” means as 
the price of Government monetary assistance. It will also desire 
information as to what is meant by taking “ unfair advantage.” 
While the industry is deliberating over these matters, it may be 
noted that Sir Albert is of opinion that in future our railways 
should be worked in such a manner as to secure the advantages 
of standardization, and to avoid as far as possible overlapping and 





waste. Canals must also be considered as an integral and effec- 
tive part of the transport organization of the country. The con- 
servation of our coal supplies, the utilization of our water power, 
and the development of electric power supply are among other 
matters which are enjoying the attention of the Government. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Percy E. Browne, the Distribution Engineer of the Brighton 
and Hove Gas Company, has been gazetted Second-Lieutenant 
in the Royal Engineers. 

Mr. J. HERBERT CLEGG, who has been appointed Assistant Gas 
Engineer to the Burnley Corporation, is at present Second Assis- 
tant in the Blackburn Corporation Gas Department. He is a 
Burnley man, and was at the Earby, Aldershot, and Nelson Gas- 
Works prior to going to Blackburn. 

The Leeds Gas Committee have appointed Mr. W. WHISTLER 
to the vacant position of Assistant Manager at the Meadow Lane 
works, at a salary of {260 per annum. They have also promoted 
Mr. F. Firtu, on probation for a period of six months, to the post 
of Chief Chemist, at a salary of £250 per annum. 

On the motion of Alderman H. Wilde, J.P. (the Chairman), it 
was agreed at the last meeting of the Oldham Gas Committee that 
a record be made of appreciation of the valuable services ren- 
dered by the late Mr. ARTHUR ANDREW, for many years Superin- 
tendent of the Gas and Water Departments, and that a letter be 
sent to Mrs. Andrew sympathizing with her in her loss. Alder- 
man Wilde said he was sure that all the members regretted Mr. 
Andrew’s death, and particularly under the very distressing cir- 
cumstances which had continued until the end. 


The position of Engineer and Manager to the Carlisle Corpora- 
tion Gas-Works has been given to Mr. J. E. BLUNDELL, of Mac- 
clesfield. The salary is £600 a year, rising to £700. Mr. Blundell, 
who succeeded Mr. W. Newbigging at Macclesfield in August, 
1914, was previously at Southport for a period of some twenty 
years, during which time he held successively the positions of 
Chemist, Draughtsman, Assistant Engineer, and Superintendent 
of the Distribution Department. With his work while at Maccles- 
field in connection with steaming in continuously operated vertical 
retorts, “ JouRNAL ” readers are familiar. 

Mr. D. Currie, the Gas Engineer, has decided to remain 
at Nelson, in circumstances which were explained to the Town 
Council last week, when the members adopted a recommendation 
of the Gas Committee. Alderman Davies, in drawing attention 
to this recommendation—which was that the salary of Mr. Currie 
be increased from £525 to £650, with a further increase of £50 at 
the end of twelve months, on condition that he withdrew his appli- 
cation for the position of Gas Engineer at Carlisle—stated that 
tie action of the Committee had been dictated entirely by busi- 
ness considerations. The Brierfield works were now practically 
under Government control; while the Nelson works were under- 
going important reconstruction under Mr. Currie’s supervision. 
Therefore the Committee felt that the retention of Mr. Currie’s 
services made all the difference between success and failure. 











A Pension Scheme at Montreal. 

One of the papers submitted at the recent annual convention of 
the Canadian Gas Association dealt with the pension scheme of 
the Montreal Light, Heat, and Power Company, and was written 
by their Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Bagg. He stated that 
at the beginning of 1910 the Company felt the time had arrived 
when some provision should be made for officers and permanent 
employees who, after long years of faithful service, had reached 
an age at which they were unequal to the further performance of 
their duties. Accordingly, a scheme was adopted which calls for 
no contribution from the employees themselves—the fund being 
built-up entirely by the Company. In this way, the Company 
aim at creating among their servants a feeling of permanency in 
their employment, and a desire to devote their best efforts to the 
Compaby’s interests. The retiring age is fixed at sixty-five; but 
the rules provide that the Pension Committee may retain any 
officer or employee in the service of the Company for a further 
period. No employee, however, who has reached the age of 
sixty-five without having been fifteen years’ continuously in the 
Company’s service shall be eligible for a pension allowance. An 
employee having not less than twenty years’ continuous service, 
claiming to be unfitted for work by reason of permanent physical 
or mental affliction, may be retired after the age of sixty ; and any 
employee who, after ten years’ continuous service, shall become 
incapable of continuing his work because of injuries accidentally 
received while actually engaged on the Company’s business, 
shall, so long as his incapacity continues, be eligible for pension. 
The allowance on retirement is calculated at the rate of 1 p.ct. for 
each year of service on average annual wages or remuneration 
during ten years immediately preceding the retirement. It is not 
intended in future to appoint to the permanent staff any person 
above the age of forty-five years. For the fund, the sum of 
$10,000 has hitherto been appropriated annually ; but now it has 
been found advisable to double this. When the fund has reached 
$225,000, it is estimated that the income will suffice to provide for 
apy call that may be made upon it. 
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THE RECONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 





AN 


In our editorial columns to-day, attention is drawn to a scheme 
which is of large importance to the gas industry, and which holds 
within it the promise of an effective move to give, for present 
purposes and for the discussion of, and dealing with, problems, 
known and unknown, which are immediately before us, a central 


organization which shall be truly representative of, and properly 
empowered by, the industry. At the same time, the scheme is 
not put forward as an ultimately ideal one; but it is a step, and 
a very long one, to that ideal being realized in the more peaceful 
times ahead, when matters of an abnormal character will not 
be monopolizing, as now, so much time. In the framing of the 
scheme—we think it may be said that a considerable part in 
the developing of the proposals has been taken by the energetic 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Council, Mr. D. 
Milne Watson—an endeavour has been made (having regard to 
existing conditions) to deal with the recognized necessary refor- 
mation of the Council from the practical point of view. The 
effort has been to keep in the new organization what is good in 
the old Council, and to reject what is considered useless, burden- 
some, and unpractical. The gas industry is therefore asked to 
accept the scheme as (so to speak) an instalment, and not as the 
ultimate shape or form of the national gas body, but something 
that is a distinct workable improvement on the old Council, from 
the points of view of representation and authority, obtained by 
the welding together, as far as possible, of the gas undertakings 
of the United Kingdom. ? 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE SCHEME. 
There are three main features in the scheme: 


(1) Full representation of the industry. 

(2) Self-supporting in respect of finance. 

(3) A pendant Committee of Employers to deal with labour 
questions, with, to gas undertakings that are members of 
the Council, optional membership of the Committee. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE NEw Bopy. 


OF course, it is too early yet to publish the proposed Constitu- 
tion and Rules. This cannot be done until there is final endorse- 
ment. But, generally speaking, the scheme sets up a body the 
first components of which will be part of the old incorporated 
bodies—the Institution of Gas Engineers, the British Commercial 
Gas Association, and the Gas Companies’ Protection Association. 
There will be honorary members, who, while not directly con- 
cerned in the administration or management of gas undertakings, 
are men of position and have relation to the gas industry through 
their scientific attainments and inventive or other distinguished 
work. Such men will be eminently useful in assisting in the de- 
liberations of the Council, and in rendering advice. 

The part of the scheme which is its strongest recommendation 
is the attempt to make the Council truly representative of the 
gas-supply industry. The genesis of the Council is well known. 
It was brought together at a critical time, and has been since a 
living testimony to the prior insufficiency of the industry’s organi- 
zations. It has served temporarily the purposes for which it was 
set up; but, from within the industry, it has always been open to 
attack on the ground that it was not thoroughly representative. 
To make some amends for this, steps were taken to co-opt mem- 
bers from the District Associations. This greatly strengthened 
the Council; and it has worked very well. But the members so 
co-opted were all chief officials; and while the different areas of 
the country were thus brought into closer touch with each other, 
and have had greater part in the work of the Council, there still 
remained the fact that the industry as a whole was not adequately 
represented. 

Now what is proposed to gain the desired complete representa- 
tion is to district the United Kingdom—taking the present bound- 
aries of the District Associations. It is provided that every 
gas undertaking shall have the right to elect two representatives 
to the Council. There is reason for this, as the chairman or 
director, or committeeman, deputed to represent the gas under- 
taking usually desires to be accompanied by the chief officer of 
the undertaking. It is proposed that the district representatives 
as a body should have full powers in all district questions. The 
district members of the Council would hold local meetings, have 
a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Secretary, and elect a Manage- 
ment Committee of twelve members. Each district would elect 
four representatives to serve on the Central Executive Board, and 
to voice their views ; but, of course, a district would be precluded 
from dealing with any national question. The modus operandi 
would be, in all matters affecting national policy and so forth, to 
make representation to the central body, who would act for the 
industry as a whole. Power is given under the scheme, should 
the Central Executive deem a district, or if representation is made 
that a district is, not truly representative, to so alter the district 
as to make it properly representative of the interests of a district. 
Nothing has been overlooked in devising the scheme to give the 
opportunity to make the Council comprehensive of the entire 
interests of the industry. 








IMPORTANT SCHEME. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE NEw Bopy. 


Coming to the government of the new Council. It is suggested 
that it should be composed as follows: The President for the 
time being, the Treasurer for the time being, and two Trustees. 
Then the incorporated bodies would each have the right to elect 
four members to the Central Executive Committee, with the old 
safeguard that they must be directly representative of a municipal 
gas undertaking or of a gas company. Then each district (as 
already mentioned) would have the right to elect four repre- 
sentatives to the Central Executive. This Executive will be a 
numerically big body—something like fifty members, probably 
rather more than less. But one cannot say this.will be unwieldy 
when consideration is given to the enormous variety of interests 
that it will have to deal with, and the complete representation 
which must be effected to remove from the Council the stigma of 
weakness in representation. This will bring about the dissolution 
of what is at present known as the Consultative Committee—a 
Committee which has had a more or less nominal existence, and 
has not done much good as an integral part of the old Council. 


VoTiING PoweEr. 


With regard to the general meetings of the new Council, the 
voting, in ordinary circumstances, would be by show of hands. 
But if a poll is demanded, it is suggested that there should be re- 
presentative voting, on a graduated scale according to gas output. 
Every 250 million cubic feet of gas would count as one vote. The 
objection may be raised that this would give a large undertaking 
an overwhelming number of votes. But here a body is being dealt 
with composed of all the gas undertakings in the country; and, 
this being so, the voting would, in the aggregate, represent any- 
thing between 3000 and 5000 votes. The result would be that a 
large undertaking could not, even if it had as many as (say) 120 
votes, control the policy of the Council. Such an undertaking 
could be easily out-voted if it was pursuing any unpopular line. 
This is an important safeguard, because it insists that each under- 
taking must lead by weight of influence rather than by weight of 
voting. Thus there can be no domination by a large concern; 
it can only use its influence to persuade other concerns that what 
it proposes is on the right lines. Nothing more. The idea is 
altogether governmentally democratic, because the smallest com- 
pany would have one vote; and 120 small companies, with a rela- 
tively small make, would be able to outvote the largest concern. 
So there cannot be, under this scheme, the objection that the 
smallest company or local authority undertakings are being given 
the go-by. Asa matter of fact, it puts a great deal of power in 
the hands of such concerns. 

THE QUESTION OF FINANCE. 

Early in this sketch, it was pointed out that one thing that is 
desired is to make the National Gas Council self-supporting in the 
matter of finance; and this will be universally applauded. It has 
been an objectionable feature of the old Council that it was de- 
pendent for its maintenance upon contributions from the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, the British Commercial-Gas Association, 
the Gas Companies’ Protection Association, and the Society of 
British Gas Industries. This state of things was an undignified 
one for the dominant organization of the industry. It must not 
continue in the newly constituted organization, which must have 
complete independence. The proposal is that the subscription of 
the gas undertakings should be on the basis of 1s. per million 
cubic feet of gas made, with a minimum subscription of one 
guinea. This does not necessarily mean that ts. per million would 
be levied. The amount to be levied within the 1s. would be left 
to the decision of the executive body. Assuming that the gas un- 
dertakings of the country came in freely as members, the Council 
would have at command an income of £4000 to £8000 a year; 
and its spending would be accurately accounted for in the annual 
financial report to the-members. The proposed subscription and 
income are quite modest in view of the vastness and the far-reaching 
character of the interests to be promoted and defended. 

SUITABLE OFFICES AND OFFICERS. 

The question of providing a suitable central building for the 
industry is one that can be deferred until we get into more peace- 
ful times, and the question of the consolidation in some manner 
of the gas organizations of the country is also under discussion. 
But the industry must for the housing of its National Gas Council 
have offices in a position and of a character worthy of the in- 
dustry, and with the necessary staff to carry on the work, instead 
of the present arrangement, which has temporarily answered the 
purpose, and for which there is large indebtedness on the part of 
the industry generally, but which, to say the least, has not been 
satisfactory from points of view which need not be particularized. 
In these offices, it is proposed there shall be installed a Manager 
or General Secretary and staff, appointed by the Council and 
answerable to them. The Secretary would be a man of capacity, 
who would devote his whole business hours to the work of the 
Council, and thus to the intérests of the gas industry. 


Tue EmptLoyers’ COMMITTEE. 


An important proposal next comes into view. Pendant to the 
National Council there is to be an Employers’ Committee. This 
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is necessary for the purpose of forming a Joint Standing Industrial 
Council. . The matter, it is recognized, is one that is environed 
by considerable difficulty ; but it is quite obvious, from what has 
happened and from the developments that are taking place, that 
the gas industry must be united on the question of labour. Unless 
something is done in this way, the industry in connection with 
its labour is going to slip downhill rather precipitately. It would 
therefore be unwise to listen to counsel which would commit the 
industry in this respect to the conditions that existed in it before 
the war. We will not, at this initial stage, enter into any general 
discussion of the matter. But we do want to emphasize this, 
that membership of the National Council does not make it com- 
pulsory to belong to, or to be bound by, the Employers’ Com- 
mittee. The Council will set-up the Committee ; but it will only 
be composed of members who deliberately bind themselves to 
accept the decisions of the Committee. 


Tue PosiTIon oF KINDRED BopIEs. 


Now it will be noticed that the contemplated new Council is 
wholly and solely to be directly constituted of representatives of 
gas undertakings. But the Society of British Gas Industries 
will have representation through the British Commercial Gas 
Association, so they will be represented at the meetings of the 
Council, and as such have a vote. But they will not be entitled 
to seats on the Central Executive Council, and the Society will 
not, in consequence, be asked to contribute to the ordinary ex- 
penditure of the Council. The plans, however, of the new Council 
embrace the formation of Standing Joint Committees with kindred 
bodies—such as the Society of British Gas Industries, the Sul- 
phate of Ammonia Association, and (if they mature) the Benzol 
Association and the Tar Association. These Standing Joint Com- 
mittees would deal with the specific matters in which those who 
are appointed upon them are directly concerned. In various 
ways, therefore, the influence and service of the Society of British 
Gas Industries would be retained, while they would maintain 
completely their present separate existence, other than in matters 
in which they linked-up their fortunes with the Council through 
the means indicated. Furthermore, the scheme as to honorary 
members of the Council will make it possible to elect from among 
the _—— of the Society men who have done distinguished 
work, 

CoNSTITUTION AND RULES. 


The provisional Constitution and Rules of the new organization 
are, we believe, now in circulation. But they cannot be published 
as final until there has been complete rectification. 





With this sketch, and an appeal to the administrators and chief 
officials of gas undertakings throughout the kingdom for serious 
consideration, we leave the scheme, and trust that the verdict 
will be that this is an honest attempt to secure for the gas-supply 
industry a complete representation of interests, and an organiza- 
tion that shall be worthy of an industry of such an extensive and 


— character in the social and industrial life of the British 
sles, 





The Scheme before the National Gas Council. 


A largely attended meeting of the National Gas Council was held at 
the Caxton Hall last Tuesday, in order to discuss the suggestions for 
the development of the Council upon broader and more representative 
lines. The Chairman (Mr. D. Milne Watson) explained that the 
Executive Committee had for some time been considering the desira- 
bility of enlarging the Council in such a way that it should become 
directly representative of every gas undertaking in the Kingdom 
willing to included. The Executive Committee had accordingly 
appointed a Sub-Committee for the purpose of drafting amendments 
to the present constitution and rules which might form the basis of 
such enlarged National Gas Council. The proposals of the Drafting 
Sub-Committee were outlined by the Chairman; and a number of 
speakers expressed their views on the subject. The feeling of the 
meeting generally was distinctly in favour of reconstruction on some 
such lines. Various helpful suggestions were made ; and it was finally 
decided that the reconstruction be proceeded with, that all members 
of the Council be furnished with copies of the draft amendments for 
consideration, and that a further meeting be held in a few days’ time. 








Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.— 
Members may make early note in their diaries of the fact that 
there is to be a meeting of the Association on Thursday, Nov. 14. 


_ Wales and Monmouthshire Institution —The adjourned meet- 
ing of the Wales and Monmouthshire District Institution of Gas 
Engineers and Managers will be held at the Royal Institution of 


South Wales, Swansea, to-morrow (Wednesday) under the presi- 
dency of Mr. R. G. Clarry. 


_. Society of British Gas Industries.—The Society, whose Pre- 
sident is the Right Hon. Lord Moulton, K.C.B., G.B.E., F.R.S., 
will hold their autumn meeting at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
Piccadilly Circus, on Thursday, the 17th inst., at 3 o’clock. A 
short account of the Society’s work during the past six months 
will be given by the Chairman of the Council (Mr. Archibald P. 
Main), who will also read a paper on “ Capital: Its Waste and 
Its Conservation.” Afternoon tea, by invitation of the Chairman 
of the Council, will conclude the proceedings. 





NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


Meeting of the General Consultative Committee. 


A Meeting of the General Consultative Committee of the 
National Gas Council was held in the Council Chamber of the 
Caxton Hall at the conclusion of a meeting of the Council on 
Tuesday last. The chair was taken by Alderman F. S. Phillips. 


A letter was read from the Minister of Pensions, appealing for 
donations to the King’s Fund for Disabled Officers and Men, 
for which a sum of £3,000,000 was needed; and it was resolved 
to commend the appeal to the sympathetic consideration of the 
industry. 

The attention of the Committee was drawn to the awards given 
by the Conciliation and Arbitration Board for Government Em- 
m Rat granting certain increases to salaried officials. 

It was decided to request the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee to arrange for a representative of the Council to attend a 
meeting which had been called by the Imperial Commercial 
Association, to protest against the continuance and extension of 
State restriction and control, and the evils of the system of trade 
by licence, and to consider the steps to be taken to amend the 
Imports and Exports (Temporary Control) Bill. 

The report of the Executive Committee for the September 
quarter was considered and approved. The following subjects 
dealt with therein were specially discussed : 

Coal.—The serious shortage in deliveries of coal, and the diver- 
sion of coal due to gas-works for other purposes. The general 
question in regard to the supply of coal was referred to the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Coke.—The Chairman promised that information would be 
published shortly regarding the Coke Prices Order, 1918. 

The Chairman referred to the great assistance the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee (Mr. D. Milne Watson) had 
rendered to the industry in connection with the financial relief 
afforded by the passing of the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary 
Increase of Charges) Act, 1918. A vote of thanks to Mr. Milne 
Watson was unanimously passed. 





_ 


GAS COKE PRICES ORDER, 1918. 


As from yesterday (Monday), the price of gas coke for household 
and industrial purposes will be controlled throughout England, 
Wales, and Scotland by a new Order of the Board of Trade. 
Hitherto, in the Metropolitan area, there was an agreed price with 
the gas companies; and in other parts of the country, although 
recognized prices prevailed, there was nothing to prevent gas 
companies or any other dealers charging higher rates. 

The effect of the Order is that the price of gas coke shall not 
exceed in any district the price of the second list of house coal. 
Industries which use gas coke to the extent of 50 tons per month 
on a yearly contract will obtain discount of 10 p.ct. 

The maximum price of unscreened coke breeze will be 60 p.ct. 
cheaper than that of ordinary large coke. Industrial users of 
over 600 tons a year will again have ro p.ct. discount. 

The prices of second list coal, on which the prices of coke are 
based, are fixed by the Local Coal Committee in each district. 


Another Deputation from the National Gas Council. 

A deputation from the Council, introduced by Mr. D. Milne 
Watson, appeared before Sir Guy Calthrop, the Controller of 
Coal Mines, at the Holborn Viaduct Hotel, on the 26th ult., to 
discuss further the terms of the proposed Order. 

The following were present : 








Name. Undertaking. 
F. Bailey . a ae London. 
REE cas dn 6, Ae Aldershot. 
J. Ferguson Bell. . . . Derby. 
F. W. Cross . ae Lea Bridge. 
R. A. Dry < «a ° Birmingham. 
R.Goodman ... e Brentford, 
J. R. H. Jacobs . ° Southampton 
P. L. Langford . . . « Coventry. 
S. Meunier. . 6 s 2 « Stockport. 
Bo W..2.Mieek . o's London Coke Committee. 
Sorte. 6s «as Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
A. W. Smith a wn Birmingham. 
A. Stokes .... London. 
D. Milne Watson .,.. London. 
oe: er Stockport. 


The representatives pointed out the serious position in which 
many gas undertakings would be placed if the Order were issued 
in its proposed form. 

The Controller of Coal Mines stated that he could not agree to 
delete the provision that 10 p.ct. should be allowed by gas under- 
takings off the yard price of coke to industrial users who consumed 
over 50 tons of coke per month for a period of twelve months; 
but he agreed to amend the Order so that, instead of the maxi- 
mum price for coke being based on “ second grade” coal, it would 
be based on the second list price for domestic coal—i.e., the coal 
sold at the price next below the highest maximum price for coal 


determined for any district, or, where only one maximum price is- 
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determined, then coal sold at that price. pe any dispute should 
arise as between the Local Committee and the gas undertaking 
where one price only is quoted, the maximum price would be 
settled by the Controller.| Where gas undertakings were not 
charging the maximum price for coke under the Order, they would, 
of course, not be required to allow the full 10 p.ct. discount to in- 
dustrial users, but only such discount (if any) as would be required 
so to modify the price as to ensure its not exceeding the maximum 
rate less 10 p.ct. Gas undertakings would be authorized to charge 
extra for broken, washed, and screened coke. 

Each gas undertaking suffering financial hardship as a result of 
the Order should immediately make application to the Controller 
of Coal Mines, giving particulars of its position. The Controller 
stated that, where it could be proved that the price of gas would 
have to be increased as the result of the operation of the Order, 
or could have been reduced but for its operation, these cases 
would be specially investigated and dealt with under clause 8 of 
the Order. Gas undertakings desiring to appeal for special con- 
sideration under clause 8 should make immediate application to 
the Controller of Coal Mines. Such notices must be lodged before 
Wednesday, the 16th inst. 


Full Text of the Order. 


Tue Gas CoKE PRICES ORDER, 1918, DATED Oct. 1, 1918, MADE BY 
THE BOARD OF TRADE UNDER REGULATIONS 2F TO 2JJ OF THE 
DEFENCE OF THE REALM REGULATIONS, 


The Board of Trade, in exercise of their powers under Regulations 
2F to 2J) of the Defence of the Realm Regulations and of all other 
powers enabling them thereto, hereby order as follows : 


1.—This Order applies to all sales of gas coke or breeze in the 
United Kingdom for such industrial and other purposes as the House- 
hold Coal Distribution Order, 1917, or the Household Fuel and Light- 
ing Order, 1918, do not apply to. 

2.—(a) The maximum price of ordinary large gas coke delivered to 
a consumer by road vehicle shall in any district be the second highest 
price fixed under the Household Fuel and Lighting Order, 1918, for 
sales of coal in such district. (b) The maximum price of unscreened 
breeze delivered to a consumer by road vehicle shall be 40 p.ct. of the 
corresponding price of ordinary large gas coke. 

3.—(a) The maximum price of ordinary large gas coke or unscreened 
breeze delivered in railway wagon or barge load or cargo to acon- 
sumer, or to a retail merchant for delivery by road vehicle to con- 
sumers, shall be less than the price prescribed under Article 2 of this 
Order by 12s. per ton in the case of deliveries within the Metropolitan 
Fuel Area, as defined in section 124 of the Household Fuel and Light- 
ing Order, 1918, and, in the case of deliveries in the rest of Great 
Britain, by such amount as has been fixed by the Local Fuel and 
Lighting Committee for the district in respect of loading, cartage, and 
delivery of coke, or, where no amount has been so fixed, by ros. per 
ton. (b) Where the transport charges by rail, barge, or ship, as the 
‘case may be, are not paid either in whole or in part by the gas under- 
taking from whose works the coke or breeze is supplied, the maximum 
price shall be reduced by the amount by which such charges to the 
destination are not borne by the gas undertakings, provided that, in 
the case of coke or breeze delivered into barge at gas-works within the 
Metropolitan Area, the amount by which the maximum price for coke 
or breeze delivered at destination shall be reduced shall be 2s. 6d. per 
ton in respect of the service of lighterage, p/us any additional cost of 
transport by rail. 

4.—Additional charges may be made for the services of breaking, 
screening, or washing coke or breeze, provided that any dispute as to 
the cost of such services shall be submitted to the Controller of Coal 
Mines, whose decision shall be final and conclusive for all purposes. 
Any such charge shall be shown separately on the invoice. 

5.—The price of gas coke or breeze sold by a gas undertaking to a 
factor or wholesale merchant shall be 1s. 3d. per ton less than the 
price chargeable to a consumer under the provisions of this Order : 
Provided that : 

(i) Where coke or breeze is dealt with by more than one factor or 
wholesale merchant before reaching the consumer or retail 
merchant, the above amount of 1s. 3d. per ton shall be divisible 
between the different factors and wholesale merchants, and 
each seller, except in the case of the final sale to the consumer 
or retail merchant, shall at the time of the sale inform the 
purchaser how much of the above amount is included in the 
price, and shall show such amount on every quotation sale 
note, document, or memorandum relating to the sale, and on 
the invoice, in order that the maximum price may not be 
exceeded. 

(ii) Where payment is not made by the consumer or retail mer- 
chant before the date on which payment,is due to the original 
owner of the coke or breeze, or within thirty days of delivery 
of the same, whichever is the later, the factor or wholesale 
merchant may make a charge not exceeding 24 p.ct. in respect 
of credit to the consumer or retail merchant. 

6.—Where a consumer purchases gas coke or unscreened breeze 
under a contract for not less than 50 tons of gas coke or unscreened 
breeze per month over a period of not less than twelve months, the 
maximum price chargeable by the gas undertaking at the gas-works— 
that is, the price prescribed by Articles 2, 3, and 5 of this Order, reduced 
by the costs of transport and handling—shall be reduced by ro p.ct., 
and the price chargeable by a factor or merchant in respect of coke 
— to a consumer under such a contract shall be correspondingly 
reduced. 

7.—The Board of Trade may, by notice under the hand of the Con- 
troller of Coal Mines, suspend the operations of this Order, or any 
provision of this Order, within the district of any local authority or 
larger area for such times, and subject to such conditions, as may be 
Prescribed in the notice, and may in like manner restore such 
Operation. 


may be increased or reduced by the Controller of Coal Mines, either 
generally or as regards any particular class or case. 

9.—All contracts for the purchase and sale of coke and breeze exist- 
ing at the date when this Order comes into operation shall remain in 
force notwithstanding anything contained herein; but the prices pay- 
able under such contracts shall be modified, so that it shall be a price 
not less than, and not exceeding, the price prescribed by this Order. 
Any party to such contract may apply to the Controller for the vari- 
ation of, or relief against, any term or condition of such contract, 
10,—Infringements of this Order are summary offences against the 
Defence of the Realm Regulations. 

11.—This Order comes into force on Oct, 1, 1918. 

12.,—In the application of this Order to Scotland, the Household 
Fuel and Lighting (Scotland) Order, 1918, shall be substituted for the 
Household Fuel and Lighting Order, 1918, wherever reference to the 
latter Order is made. 


13.—This Order may be cited as the Gas Coke Prices Order, 1918. 


Suspension in Certain Areas. 


A notice has been issued by the Controller of Coal Mines sus- 
pending until the end of this month the Order in Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire, 
in order that gas undertakings in these districts may submit appli- 
cations for an increase in maximum prices under the Order. The 
decision of the Controller will operate as from Oct. 7, the date on 
which the Order comes into force generally. 


_ 


TAR PURCHASE AND SALE SCHEME. 


Discussion in London. 


THERE was held last Thursday morning, at the Holborn Res- 
taurant, a Joint Meeting of the Southern District Association 
of Gas Engineers and Managers and the’ Eastern Counties Gas 
Managers’ Association, the last of the series of five meetings 
arranged, at the request of the National Gas Council, to take 
place in different parts of the country to hear explained and dis- 
cuss the details of the scheme agreed upon by the Sub-Committee 
consisting of tar distillers and of representatives of gas under- 
takings (under the Joint Chairmanship of Sir Harold Boulton, 
Bart., and Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, of Derby), for the sale and pur- 
chase of tar. There was a large attendance, over which Mr. 
A. E. Broadberry, of Tottenham, was asked to preside. 


In opening the proceedings, the Chairman remarked that those 
present had no doubt seen copies of the scheme which had been 
drafted-up ; and, of course, they all realized the importance at the 
present time of getting together as much as they could with the 
people on the other side. In this matter, they must regard the 
tar distillers and the gas industry as being people on different 
sides from each other ; and if they could come to a mutually 
satisfactory working arrangement, so as to engender a feeling of 
security for the future, they would be doing quite the right thing. 
For some years past his own Company had been working on a 
sliding-scale, which was somewhat similar to the proposal now 
outlined ; and it was working very satisfactorily indeed. He 
believed the scheme they were going to discuss might be made 
into a thoroughly practicable one. 


THE SCHEME OUTLINED. 


Called upon by the Chairman, Mr. H.E. Ibbs (of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company) representing the National Gas Council, 
proceeded to explain the scheme. This, he said, was the last of 
the series of meetings he had to address upon the subject. Those 
in the Provinces had been very successful, and very pleasant. He 
had gained by them a great deal of knowledge and experience; 
and it was only fitting, he thought, that this meeting in London, 
which must of course always remain as the paramount centre, 
should have the advantage-of the knowledge and experience so 
gained. Sketching briefly the history of the movement which 
had led to the scheme being formulated, he remarked that, as 
they all knew, there had been a great deal of dissatisfaction with 
the arrangements for the purchase and sale of tar between the 
distillers and the gas undertakings. This feeling was getting so 
serious that quite a large number of gas undertakings were pro- 
posing to distil their own tar ; and possibly because of this, a cer- 
tain section of the distillers came to the National Gas Council 
with a scheme which it was hoped would place matters on a better 
footing, and so safeguard their interests. The matter was handed 
over by the Executive Committee of the Council to a small Sub- 
Committee, who turned-down the scheme proposed by the dis+ 
tillers, partly because the details were not satisfactory, but mainly 
because it was based upon a principle that was fundamentally 
wrong. Those representing the gas industry made up their minds 
that any scheme adopted must take in, if possible, the whole of 
the products that could be derived from tar ; and this principle 
was accepted by the distillers, instead of basing it on only a few 
products. Matters proceeded some distance, and then came to a 
stop ; and subsequently a new Committee was set up, and ina 
very short time the present scheme was arrived at. Two or three 
projects were considered by the new Committee; but the scheme 
put forward by the first Committee, with certain modifications, 
was in the end adopted. 








8.—The maximum prices and charges provided under this Order 





Mr. Ibbs then proceeded to go through the draft scheme point 
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by point, and said it did not matter what products were derived, 
or might be derived, from the tar, they would all come into the 
scheme. Working expenses were not to include such items as 
directors’ fees, or management fees, other than those required for 
the conduct of the business; and they were not to include rent of 
works. They did allow ordinary wear and tear, and renewals so 
far as they did not constitute extensions or improvements. There 
was a stipulation that the cost of conveyance of the tar to the 
nearest distiller was to be at the expense of the producer. A 
very strict periodical audit was arranged for. The undertaking 
handed its tar to the distillers, and they would do what they could 
with it. But when it came to the sale of the resulting products, 
it was necessary that the producers should have a say in the 
matter. It was this combination which would really mean the 
success of the scheme. There must be some dividing-up into 
districts; and, as a matter of fact, a map had already been 
drawn up with various districts sketched out. Again, no matter 
how big their combination might be, it would be no use if the 
large undertakings stood out and under-sold them for instance; 
the whole point of the scheme was co-operation by everybody. 
After deducting working expenses, the net return for the products 
at the distillers’ works—the naked price at the works—was to be 
divided in certain proportions as between the distillers and the 
roducers. The proportion paid to the distillers had to cover 
oterest on capital, management fees, directors’ fees, and deprecia- 
tion. The balance went tothe producer, as payment for histar. He 
was at present more concerned with the principle of the thing. If 
this was right, they need not at the moment trouble about details. 
He said the principle was right, because no longer would they 
have in many cases small fixed prices for tar, while the distiller 
was possibly making big profits out of the products. It was 
better that both parties should go up and down together. As to 
the distance so to speak between the two in going up or down, 
this was a mere detail. Another question was that of dehydration 
plants. Rather than see these little dehydration plants carried on 
as at present, he would like the whole of the tar to go to the dis- 
tillers, and for the gas undertakings to get the profits as under the 
scheme. But this could not come about yet. It might later on 
be possible to do something ; but dehydrated tar could not be put 
into the scheme on the basis of tar. They might try to draw up 
a scheme which would at all events give the dehydrator a return 
for his light oils; but he was not sure for the moment how the 
problem could be solved. When in the North of England, he found 
that there were in existence a number of sliding-scale contracts ; 
and most of the opposition to the scheme had come from the 
people who had contracts of this character. He was bound to 
admit that some of these contracts were really good for the pro- 
ducer. The explanation might be that the distiller was willing to 
give a very good price for the tar on the schedule, and make what 
he could on the secondary products. Anyhow, it was certain that 
he got a very small profit on these sliding-scale contracts. No 
distiller could live on the profits shown by these contracts. He 
must get them somewhere else, and this was an argument in 
favour of the scheme. There were any number of details which 
would have to be settled; but, generally speaking, it was pro- 
posed to set up a Committee, consisting of three members from 
gas undertakings, and three from the distillers, with an independent 
chairman, to decide all matters of detail in connection with the 
scheme. There would have to be Committees in various districts, 
and so on, and all would have to work possibly from one centre. 
In conclusion, Mr. Ibbs said he wanted to insist upon the im- 
portance, apart from any scheme at all, of co-operation and co- 
ordination. He did not think they could get co-operation unless 
they adopted some such scheme as was now submitted. There 
was not only a domestic side, but a national side to the matter. 
They were now fighting the Germans in a military sense ; but in 
the future they would have to fight them commercially. For this 
they must make all possible preparation. 
DIFFERENT VALUES OF TAR. 


Before the matter was discussed, Mr. Houghton Fry, who is 
connected with the Government Department having control of 
creosote oils, on the invitation of the Chairman, briefly addressed 
the meeting. He pointed out that any extended scheme of co- 
operation which could be put in force between tar producers 
and tar distillers was bound in many ways to assist and simplify 
the work of his department. If it were possible for the price of 
tar to be put at one figure for the whole of the country it would, 
he thought, be a great advantage. 

As to the last suggestion, it was pointed out by Mr. Thomas 
Glover, of Norwich, that each tar varied from another; and the 
distiller was going to pay on the products he obtained from the 

. tar in every case. There was no other fair way of doing it. The 
only matter for discussion was as to whether the scheme provided 
sufficient safeguards for seeing that the distiller paid a bir price 
according to the products he obtained from the tar delivered to 
him from any particular gas-works. The scheme did provide a 
method for assessing the value of tar; and to sell and purchase 
tar on a basis of this kind was fairer and more workable than 
for the distiller to guess the value of tar. The alternative was to 
have an outside authority to watch the interests of the gas com- 
pany, and make a proper valuation of the tar from time to time, 
and agree with the distillers, who also had an assessor of the 
value of the tar. This was a plan which had worked very well 
in certain parts of the country, and had resulted in undertakings 
getting many shillings more per ton for tar than was obtained by 
the old method of contracting. 





For THE TAR DISTILLERS. 


Speaking as the President of the Tar Distillers’ Association, Sir 
Harold Boulton, Bart., said the scheme was the result of eighteen 
months’ very hard work on the part of certain tar distillers and 
gas engineers; and Mr. Ibbs had put the coping-stone to these 
efforts by his knowledge of figures and affairs. From his own 
connection with the scheme, he (the speaker) was in a position to 
express a strong opinion that if it was turned-down it would not 
be by the tar distillers, who welcomed the opportunity to come 
to an agreement. They would be sorry, both from a. national 
and a private point of view, if, after all this hard work, they did 
not come to a firm understanding which would permanently re- 
place the friction that had from time to time occurred between 
tar distillers and gas undertakings. He hoped the ultimate report 
on both sides would be that the scheme had been agreed to. In 
the South-West district, a private arrangement had been come 
to; and the tar distillers and between forty and fifty gas com- 
panies already had a working agreement which went far beyond 
anything in the way of the sliding-scale. The scheme was not 
greatly different from the one the meeting were now considering. 


THE TEN-YEAR PERIOD. 


Disagreement on the part of his Board with the ten-year period 
for which the scheme is to run was expressed by Mr. Stephen- 
son, of Worthing, who said they thought five years would be pre- 
ferable for a start. They also wished to insist that they should be 
perfectly free to carry on their business in dehydrating tar and 
supplying customers as at present. Mr. Ibbs remarked that he 
had encountered a lot of opposition to the ten-year period, especi- 
ally in the North, where there were a lot of corporations owning 
gas undertakings, who, he was told, would not agree to it. But if 
they expected the distiller to do his best for them—if he was to lay 
out capital on new plant, &c.—they must give him settled security 
for ten years. He would not do it without this safeguard. If pro- 
vision were made in the scheme for revision during this period, it 
must be remembered that it would cut both ways. 

Mr. H. O. Carr, of Wandsworth, also expressed the opinion that 
a ten years’ agreement was fartoolong. Supposing, he said, a gas 
undertaking during this ten years wished to start as a distiller, 
it rather seemed to him as though they would be prevented from 
doing so. There should be someelasticity about the whole thing, 
so that an undertaking would be free to distil tar or to sell it, as 
might be desired. After the war, at any rate, he considered that 
there would be not the slightest difficulty in disposing of any pro- 
duct of tar, because there was hardly a trade extant with which 
the distillation of tar or the distillation of coal was not connected. 
Mr. Ibbs replied that dealing fairly with the distiller, if they put 
their name to an agreement, they must stick to it. 

Referring to a remark that had been previously made, Mr. J. H. 
Brearley, of Longwood, said he did not think the tar distillers up 
North were anything like so unanimously in favour of the scheme 
as those inthe South. He had been wondering, he said, supposing 
80 p.ct. of the gas companies and 80 p.ct. of the distillers decided 
to join, whether any steps would be taken to compel the other 
20 p.ct. to come in. Who was going to compel universal accept- 
ance? And without it there would be trouble in getting a fair 
price for tar. 


SomE VIEWS IN Favour OF THE SCHEME, 


On the distinct understanding that the prices were averaged in 
groups, Mr. W. W. Townsend, of Colchester, said that he was in 
favour of the scheme. Another thing was that they must allow 
undertakings to send their tar to the distillers they personally 
chose. He had been selling tar under a sliding-scale contract 
for some time; and the scheme was on very much the same lines 
as this. There were manifold advantages about the proposal. 
They were to be paid for tar at a price based on the analysis, 
which was very important. The scheme was a great advance on 
anything that had been suggested previously. Mr. F. W. Cross, 
of Lea Bridge, in seeking elucidation of one or two points, de- 
clared that the scheme was one which required careful considera- 
tion. Mr. Parnaby, of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
who remarked that he had had something to do with it in its 
earlier stages, expressed his belief that it was quite an equitable 
arrangement, and he commended it to them as being most reason- 
able. His own Company distilled their tar, and therefore would 
not come into the scheme; but in other ways they would be able 
tohelp. Their tar did not come in; but their co-operation did. 
Next came Mr. R. W. Edwards, of Aldershot, who said he rather 
liked the scheme, if it was going to be a national one. It would 
certainly make gas engineers look closely into the quality of their 
tar. As to dehydration, some of them had spent a good deal of 
money in this direction; and he hoped that there would be some 
provision in regard tothe matter. Otherwise he feared that those 
who had made a big speciality of it might be kept out of the 
scheme. 

Replying to some of the points that had been raised, Mr. Ibbs 
said that, of course, there could not be compulsion. The scheme 
contemplated combinations in some form or another between tar 
producers on the one hand and tar distillers on the other. The 
whole thing rested on this. The districting had not yet been 
arranged; but there would be groups, and it was inside these 
groups that they would take the averages. The whole of England 
could not fairly be placed on one footing. By the scheme, every 
product would be brought in and give its quota of profit ; and it 
was in this way that they arrived at the figure to be divided. The 
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only question was how was it to be divided; and to arrive at this, 
a very simple schedule would be sufficient. They could safely 
leave all details to the Committee. 


FuRTHER REFERENCES TO DEHYDRATION. 


The question of dehydration plants was again mentioned—this 
time by Mr. G. Lane, of yap who asked, “If the dehydra- 
tion plants are to be put on one side, shall we be getting a better 
price by coming into this scheme than we are now doing by selling 
to the local authorities?” In his district in Buckinghamshire, he 
added, they had a great demand from the surveyors for road pur- 
poses, and they bought up tar from smaller gas-works. A very 
good return was secured by dehydration, and sending their light 
oils to London. If this scheme went forward, he took it the tar 
from this district would have to travel up to the distiller, and then 
back again. Unless a better price was offered, they would prefer 
to go on with their dehydration. Mr. H.C. Head, of Winchester, 
remarked that there were a very large number of small gas com- 
panies throughout the South of England very busy dehydrating 
tar. They were in competition with each other, so that the only 
people who were getting any advantage were the local authorities, 
who were receiving tar at the present moment at a worse price 
than the distillers were paying for it. As to the scheme, what was 
really required was not so much the consideration of details, which 
they could adjust afterwards. They should consider the broad 
principle. If they co-operated, they were going to have one big 
national combination to deal with tar. After the war, there would 
be immense foreign competition in the tar business; and the nation 
should be absolutely united, not only in this matter, but also in 
numerous other directions. If they were going to stand as a 
nation, they must combine. Let them do their part by combining 
in the most important of industries—the tar industry. If they re- 
flected on what they had suffered during the last four years or so, 
because they had not been combined in the past, he thought they 
would have before them the whole case for doing it now. It 
did not seem to him that there would be any difficulty in meeting 
the dehydrators. They could be not only safeguarded in their 
present position, but helped to improve it; and, in doing so, he 
hoped they would be improving the position of those who were not 
dehydrating. 

No formal resolution was proposed ; but before the meeting sepa- 
rated the Chairman congratulated Mr. Ibbs upon the clear manner 
in which he had put the scheme before them, and thanked him 
on behalf of those present for all he had done. 





The Meeting at Bristol. 

There was a good attendance at a joint meeting of the Wales 
and Monmouthshire District Institution and those members of 
the Midland and Southern District in the western area, held in 
the Chief Offices of the Bristol Gas Company last Wednesday, 
to consider the scheme. Mr. Thomas Canning, J.P., was elected 
Chairman. Mr. Ibbs attended, and fully explained the scheme 
and method of working. A good discussion ensued, and many 
questions were asked, which Mr. Ibbs answered as far as he was 
able. On the proposition of Sir Percy Stothert, seconded by Mr. 
Charles Bird, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman 
for presiding and to Mr. Ibbs for attending the meeting. The 
Chairman and Directors of the Bristol Gas Company were thanked 
for allowing the use of their offices. 


Sir George Livesey’s Death. 

Ten years have elapsed since the death of Sir George Livesey, 
which took place on Sunday, Oct. 4, 1908; and in recalling 
this loss to the industry and to the country, the “ Co-Partner- 
ship Journal of the South Metropolitan Gas Company” says: 
He was mourned throughout the whole gas industry and in 
many other circles, notably those concerned with religion, 
philanthropy, social betterment, and industrial reform. South 
London gas workers mourned him as a dear and trusted friend, 
who honestly tried to do all that could be done to improve 
their condition of life and to put them in the way to attain 
something in the nature of independence. Time—especially 
war-time—makes great changes in a large staff of employees ; 
and it is not now so easy to write of Sir George Livesey as it 
was in 1908, when he was a familiar figure to almost everyone 
on works or district. Now there are hundreds, it may be thou- 
sands, of workers in the Company’s service who never saw the 
founder of our co-partnership, and to whom the name of Livesey 
has nothing in the way of personal association. Yet, it is well 
that we should remember—even in this fateful year of 1918— 
that never in the history of the gas industry has the death of a 
gas engineer evoked such tributes to his character and achieve- 
ments, or caused so widespread a sensation of personal loss, as 
did the death of Sir George Livesey ten years ago. 


_ 
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Refractory Materials Section of the Ceramic Society.—The fifth 
meeting of the section will be held in the Technical College, 
Swansea, on Thursday and Friday of next week. The Vice- 
President (Mr. W. J. Jones, Deputy-Controller of Iron and Steel 
Production, Ministry of Munitions) will preside. Some half-dozen 
papers will be read ; and Dr. J. W. Mellor is to submit the second 
report of the Committee on the Standardization of Methods of 
Testing. Mr. Cosmos Johns will deliver a lecture on Science and 
the Local Industries. The arrangements also include a number 
of works visits, and a dinner at the Metropole Hotel. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE OF CHARGES ACT. 





A Local Government Board Order. 


Tue first Order to reach us made by the Local Government 
Board under the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary Increase of 
Charges) Act, 1918, relates to the gas-works of the Urban District 
Council of Filey, and is in the following terms. It is dated 
Sept. 27, and bears the signature of the President of the Board, 
the Right Hon. W. Hayes Fisher. 


Whereas under the provisions of the Filey Water and Gas Act, 1898 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘ Act of 1898 '’), and of another Local 
Act, the Urban District Council of Filey (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Local Authority”) carry on a gas undertaking and supply gas 
within the urban district of Filey and a certain other area; and by 
section 43 of the Act of 1898 it is provided that the price to be charged 
by the Local Authority for gas supplied by them to persons who shall 
burn the same by meter shall not at any time exceed 4s. 6d. per 
1000 C.ft. ; 

And whereas the Local Authority have, in pursuance of the Statutory 
Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, 1918 (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Act of 1918”), made application to us, the Local 
Government Board, for the issue of an Order modifying the provisions 
of the said section 43: 

Now, therefore, in pursuance of the powers given to us by the Act 
of 1918, and by any other Statutes in that behalf, we hereby Order as 
follows :— 

ARTICLE I.—Until we otherwise direct, the provisions Of section 43 
of the Act of 1898 are hereby modified during the continuance of the 
Act of 1918, so as to authorize the Local Authority to charge for gas 
supplied by them to persons who shall burn the same by meter such 
price per 1000 c.ft. as will not be more than sufficient, so far as can be 
estimated by the Local Authority before the commencement of the 
period for which the charge is made, to enable the gas undertaking to 
be carried on without loss during that period ; but the price so charged 
shall not at any time exceed 6s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft. 

ARTICLE II.—This Order is made by us subject to the following con- 
dition in pursuance of our powers under subsection (1) of section 1 of 
the Act of 1918, that is to say : 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 66 of the Act of 1898 
with respect to the application of the revenue of the gas under- 
taking, no part of any balance of such revenue remaining in any 
year or of the annual proceeds of the reserve fund for the under- 
taking shall be applied in increasing the district fund when the 
price charged by the Local Authority during any part of the year 
for gas supplied by them to persons who shall burn the same by 
meter exceeds 4s. 6d. per rooo c.ft. 

ArTICLE III.—This Order may be cited as the “ Filey Gas (Tem- 
porary Increase of Charges) Order, 1918.” 





Board of Trade Applications. 
The following further applications have been made to the Board 
of Trade under the Act: 


Barnard Castle Company, 
Ryde Gaslight Company, 
Southampton Gas Light and Coke Company. 








Light-Oil Absorption from Gases. 


The results of studies by Harold S. Davis and Mary Davidson 
Davis, of the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, on the absorption 
of light-oils from gases are published at length in the “ Journal of 
Industrial and Engineeering Chemistry.” It is now recognized, 
they say, that the light-oil vapours are not simply washed-out of 
the gas mechanically, but are dissolved by the wash-oil to form a 
true solution. At the same time, ideas as to what actually occurs 
in the process of absorption are not very definite. In the first 
place, the light-oil mixture is considered to behave as a single 
compound; whereas the different chemical substances of which 
it is composed act independently of each other to a large extent, 
particularly as they are in the vapour state. Secondly, there is 
much confusion as to when an oil is to be considered saturated 
with respect to the light-oils. This can be attributed partly to 
the reason just given, and partly to a lack of clear understanding 
of the principles governing the dissolving of the vapours by the 
wash-oil. Dealing with the theory of the washing process for the 
absorption of benzene vapour, it is pointed out that the rate of 
flow of the oil must be so regulated that the quantity of benzene 
carried from the washers per second shall be equal to the quan- 
tity brought in by the gas. The washing-oil can absorb only a 
definite proportion of benzene. If this proportion is known, and 
the rate of passage through the washers, then the rate of flow of 
the oil necessary to completely remove the benzene from the gas 
can be readily calculated. The poor oil which enters the washers 
must be completely free from benzene; for no amount of washing 
will ever lower the vapour pressure in the poor gas below that 
from the poor oil with which it is finally washed. The presence 
of benzene in the poor oil means that the steam distillation is in- 
efficient, and does not completely separate the benzene from the 
washing-oil. If the rate of flow of the wash-oil is just sufficient 
to extract all the benzene from the gas, and the toluene is all 
extracted at the same time; but the oil never becomes saturated 
with respect to toluene. If the aim of the washing is to extract 
toluene only, then much less oil need be used for washing. Only 
one-third as much oil is theoretically necessary to completely 








absorb all the toluene as to completely absorb all the benzene. 
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GAS SUPPLY OF BERLIN. 


PARTIAL CESSATION OF THE USE OF GAS IN BERLIN. 
INJUNCTIONS AS TO ECONOMY UNSUCCESSFUL. 


[Translation of an Article in the “ Vossische Zeitung,” Sept. 17.] 


A News AceEncy writes as follows on the question of the gas 
supply of Greater Berlin, probably based on official information. 


Autumn, with the heavy railway traffic and the transport of 
agricultural commodities, brings with it great claims upon the 
railways. The important transport—as, for instance, of coal— 
must give way to the transport of foodstuffs. In the course of 
the summer, gas-works have been provided with stocks of coal 
for winter requirements. It has been possible to deliver to the 
gas-works stocks of coal which will cover their requirements for 
from thirty to sixty days, even if no further supplies are forth- 
coming. But these stocks in no way secure the gas supplies of 
the towns. The forwarding of coal to the gas-works must be still 
further rationed, and the supervision of the use of gas must be 
more strictly carried out, if a complete breakdown of the gas-works 
is not to occur. 

The consumption of gas in the towns has considerably increased. 
With the failure of the supply of petroleum and other means of 
heating, many houses have been connected-up to the gas-mains. 
The consumption of gas coal in the industries has also increased ; 
and consequently the quantity of coal for the manufacture of gas 
is smaller. A further increase in the consumption of lighting gas 
has been caused by the stoppage of oil-gas plants, as the whole of 
the railway carriages are no longer lighted by oil gas, but by com- 
pressed coal gas. In spite of injunctions to effect a the 
consumption of gas has not decreased ; on the other hand, it has 
gone up. It now amounts to about 120 p.ct. of the quantity used 
in 1916; while it ought to have been limited to 80 p.ct. Thus it is 
to be feared that, if serious transport difficulties occur in winter 
(either by the freezing-up of the water-ways, or by the accumula- 
tion of snow upon the railway tracks), there will be further hitches 
in the gas supply. 

In Berlin and its suburbs it is expected that the fines for con- 
travention of the gas regulations will be strictly enforced, with a 
view to effecting a reduction in the use of gas. If the prescribed 
economy of 8o p.ct. of the consumption of 1916 be attained, the 
gas supply of Berlin (inclusive of the suburbs) may be considered 
as assured; but if not, it will be necessary in Greater Berlin, as 
well as in towns like Hamburg, Konigsberg, Stettin, &c., to fix cer- 
tain hours during which gas-works will not supply any gas. 

As the News Agency itself states, the increased demands for 
gas are to be attributed to the deficiency of all other means of 
lighting and heating material. In addition, the heating power of 
the gas has, during the last few years, been very considerably 
diminished. That, in consequence, more use would be made of 
gas is quite natural, and voluntary efforts to economize will do 
more to alleviate the situation than any amount of compulsory 
regulations—such as the stoppage of the supply of gas during 
certain hours. “Gasless hours”—especially for Berlin with its 
many industries—cannot be introduced without endangering both 
public and private activities; and the population of Berlin may 
be sure that such a far-reaching measure will only be adopted 
under urgent necessity. 


_— 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 








Tue electricians are extraordinarily interesting just now. “ Effi- 
ciency” is a great point with them; and they are utilizing all the 
efficiency virtue, and a bit more, that electricity appliances pos- 
sess to show that, under the Fuel and 

Heating Efficiencies Lighting Rationing Order, the electricity 
and Heat Losses.. ration per ton of coal for heating pur- 
poses is somewhat about as good as the 

gas ration. The only support they have for this attitude is 
obtained by corrupt arithmetical exercises, through adopting 
wrong figures on which to base calculations. But after all this, 
they find the financial hedge too high for them to leap over; for 
15,000 c.ft. at 4s. per 1000 only amounts to £3, while 800 units 
of electricity at a war-time heating price of (say) 2d. per unit 
would amount to £6 13s. 4d. Therefore their attempt to try to 
prove that the consumer gets about the same equivalent in useful 
heat from one ration as from the other has a nasty fall when they 
come to cost. Mr. Ed. C. de Segundo has been trying to show in 
the “ Electrical Review” that, on the coal expenditure basis, the 
gas ration requires for its production about as much coal as the 
electricity ration. But here he also fails to do justice to truth and 
his own intelligence. Before dealing with this coal aspect of the 
question, it is found that he fears that a layman reading clause 7 
of the Fuel and Lighting Order will construe the words “shall 
count as” as being synonymous with “is equivalent in heating 
value to”—i.e., “15,000 c.ft. of gas shall count as 1 ton of fuel,” 
and “800 Board of Trade units” shall count as “1 ton of fuel.” 
Of course, laymen do not know much about thermal equivalents ; 
and any such reading would be entirely opposed to fact. He then 
gives the calorific values and current prices of anthracite, coal, 
coke, gas, and electricity—allowing coke, we remark in passing, 


only 12,560 B.Th.U. per lb. The price of gas he puts at 4s., and 
electricity at 14d. per xw.-hour, while many electricity under- 
takings are at present charging for heating 2d. and 24d. per 
- unit. He goes on to assert that the heat losses of coal fires 
may be taken as being 85 p.ct. Then follows something that 
-is extraordinarily misleading about gas-fires; and as applied to 
fires that have been installed the last few years is altogether 
untrue. He remarks: “In some types of gas-fires, the percentage 
of heat lost may be higher than go p.ct. In gas-stoves connected 
to a flue, even assuming the combustion to be complete, certainly 
over 50 p.ct. of the heat will be lost as far as radiation into 
the room is concerned.” It would be a terribly antiquated gas- 
fire that lost go p.ct. of its heat up the chimney. We should 
like to see the results of any tests that Mr. de Segundo can 
produce (with detailed information as to how they were made) 
that, with the modern fire, show more than 25 to 30 p.ct. waste 
heat in the flue gases. And we will show him tests by men whose 
work and words he would hardly dare to impeach, and whose in- 
vestigations do not disclose more waste—if so it can be all truly 
called—than the figures we have quoted. We admit that the 
proportion of radiant heat would be about 50 p.ct. of the total 
generated on the combustion of the gas; but this does not allow 
of 90 p.ct. going up the chimney! There is also more than the 
50 es of radiant heat ; there is the difference between the 50 p.ct. 
and the heat in the waste gases, which difference assists in the 
heating of the room. So that the modern gas-fire surrenders to 
the room in effective work from 70 to 75 p.ct. of the heat generated 
on combustion. He only deducts ro p.ct. loss in the utilization of 
electricity for heating. Taking his efficiencies, he comes to the 
figures shown in the first two columns, to which we have added a 
third column showing our correction : 


Effective Heat Effective Heat 
B.Th.U. Obtained (de Segundo) Obtained (Corrected) 
B.Th.U. B.Th.U. 


(5,250,000 (70 p.ct.) 
15,625,000 (75 p.ct.) 
2,462,000 (90 p.ct. of 
3420 B.Th.U. per 
KW.-hour) 
But we do not admit that 90 p.ct. is the efficiency of all types of 
electric-radiators. If Mr. de Segundo requires the name of one 
authority for our statement as to the efficiency of gas-fires, we 
may refer him to Prof. Bone’s newly-issued work, which was 
noticed in the “* Memoranda” last week. 


Proceeding, we find Mr. de Segundo tells 

The “ Fuel” Required his electrical readers who do not know 
for the Gas Ration. anything of present-day gas practice, that 
“in the production of gas the ton of coal 

is converted, on the average, into about 10,000 c.ft. of gas, and 
about 1500 lbs. of coke, plus 180 lbs. of residual products, which 
do not enter into our calculations.” There Mr. de Segundo starts 
off with a fundamental error. The 10,000 c.ft. as an average pro- 
duction of gas per ton has long since vanished ; and with modern 
processes the figure is much higher. Macclesfield, with vertical 
retorts, worked by the latest methods, for instance, last financial 
year produced 16,056 c.ft. of 476 B.Th.U. gas, and sold 14,679 c.ft. 
per ton of coal carbonized, which is close up to the ton of coal 
allowance. But, generally speaking, gas-works now like to show at 
least 12,500 c.ft. per ton, even where they have no special advan- 
tage in plant. Having pointed this out, we must stay to introduce 
other figures. Mr. de Segundo’s production of 10,000 c.ft. per ton 
shows that 14 tons of “coal” would be required to yield 15,000 c.ft. 
He proceeds: “ About 25 p.ct. of the coke made is consumed in 
heating the retorts, so that the fuel required for the production of 
15,000 c.ft. is about 13 tons. I am informed that about 94 p.ct. 
of the gas produced is accounted for in the meter readings, so 
that 15,000 c.ft. registered by the householders’ meters corre- 
sponds to nearly 1°g tons of fuel consumed at the gas-works.” We 
cannot here congratulate Mr. de Segundo on his veracity through 
want of knowledge, nor upon the use of the terms “fuel” 
and “consumed.” His readers will no doubt take “fuel” to 
mean “coal.” And the employment of the word “ consumed” is 
not justified in view of the fact that the ton of coal yields for sale 
(after deducting the portion employed for heating the retort set- 
tings) half its weight in coke, about 10 gallons of tar (containing all 
sorts of valuable ingredients), ammonia for the manufacture of 
(say) 20 to 28 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia, and sulphur varying 
according to the content of the coal. Why has Mr. de Segundo 
added to his 14 tons of coal the “ fuel” used in heating the retorts, 
seeing that the coke is part of the product of the same 1} tons, 
with } ton—one-half 14 tons—of coke to spare for sale? Simply 
to make the comparison with the “ average” use of fuel in elec- 
tricity stations look as bad as he possiblycan. There is no other 
reason. But he has over-reached himself. Take the average of 
12,500 c.ft. of gas per ton, and we have 1 ton 4 cwt. of coal used 
in producing 15,000 c.ft.; add 1 cwt. 23 lbs. of coal for 5 p.ct. of un- 
accounted-for gas (750 c.ft.), and we have 1 ton 5 cwt. 23 lbs. as 
the quantity of coal needed to produce 15,750 c.ft. of gas and much 
else. Therefore, as half the weight of coal is returned for sale 
as coke, the net use of “fuel” for gas production and heating the 
retorts for that quantity of gas is 12 cwt. 67} lbs., and not the 
“nearly 1°9 tons of fuel” that Mr. de Segundo declares is “ con- 
sumed ” at the gas-works. And against the actual consumption 
of fuel we have as a credit all the valuable secondary products. 


15,000 c.ft. of gas = 7,500,000 .. 3,400,000 .. 


800 KW.-hours .. = 2,700,000 .. 2,400,000 .. 








There is another point that this teacher of erroneous calculations 
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does not appear to know anything about, and it is“*that gas- 
works with water-gas plants (not all gas-works possess them) are 
employing coke for the production of gas, and putting 25 p.ct. 
of it in admixture with coal gas. But under the Order recently 
issued by the Ministry of Munitions, the minimum calorific power 
of the gas must not fall below 450 B.Th.U. per c.ft., after wash- 
ing the gas for the extraction of benzol and toluol for war pur- 
poses, which is an ill-paid service rendered by the gas industry 
to the nation in the interests of the electricity industry as much 
as in the interests of other sections of the community. But this 
use of coke is another point in coal economy in favour of gas- 
works. 

How does the actual net consumption of 
“fuel” at gas-works to supply 15,000 c.ft, 
of gas correspond with the consumption 
of fuel at electricity stations to supply 
800 units of electricity? We take Mr. de Segundo’s own figures 
here. He says: “ The coal consumption per xw.-hour delivered 
to consumers’ terminals varies considerably according to circum- 
stances. But an average of 5°5 lbs. for large and small plants 
throughout the country will not, I imagine, be very wide of the 
mark. This would correspond to the consumption of about 
2 tons of coal per 800 kw.-hours used by the householder.” In this 
figure, the writer has evidently included the coal. used in gene- 
rating the heavy percentage losses en voute between the generating 
station and the consumer’s terminals. But there we have the 
admission that, to put at the disposal of the user of electricity 
800 Kw.-hours, 2 tons of “coal” (or thereabouts) are required, com- 
pared with the 12 cwt. 674 lbs. of “ fuel ” needed to put at the dis- 
posal of the gas consumer 15,000 ¢.ft. of gas. In his concluding re- 
marks, Mr. de Segundo considers that his “ figures serve to show 
that effective heating of houses by gas and by electricity makes 
large demands upon our coal resources, and that the authorities 
have therefore good reason for urging the necessity of reducing 
the consumption of gas and electricity for heating as far as pos- 
sible during the summer months.” The figures, he adds, indicate 
further that, by so doing, the householder will be acting in his own 
best interests. Mr. de Segundo may speak for electricity; but 
he has to disestablish our “ net fuel” figures for producing the gas 
ration before his conclusion can apply to gas. 


Coal Required for the 
Electricity Ration. 


The “ Electrical Review,” which publishes 
Mr. de Segundo’s article does not ques- 
tion any of his figures, save the 5°5 lbs. 
of coal per kw.-hour, and then only points 
out that there are large power stations that are showing greater 
economy. But there is no actual denial of the figure (including 
all losses up to the consumer’s terminals) as an average for 
stations large and small. Then as to electric heating, our con- 
temporary is of opinion that, in view of the ease with which 
switching-on and switching-off can be accomplished, the electric- 
fire is not wasteful of heat. We agree that the fire is not if we 
only consider the energy delivered to it. But the cost in fuel of 
placing this energy at its command is another matter; and 
the cost of the heat to the consumer is not a negligible quantity. 
The “ Review” takes this consolation: “ As to electric cooking 
that is not in doubt; the economy of this method of cooking has 
been established; and its increasing adoption in the National 
Kitchens bears testimony to its merits.” But what comprises 
electric “ cooking”? Baking, roasting, boiling, grilling, and every- 
thing that requires the application of heat to food or liquids 

which food is prepared. We wonder whether the “ Review” has 
ever heard of the electric hot-plate, or of the time and electrical 
energy required for boiling water. But we will not “ rub it in.” 


On the subject of National Kitchens, we 

The National Kitchen see that the Food Control Committee 

Advertisement. at Wolverhampton have recommended 

the Corporation to instal a mixed equip- 

ment of gas and electricity in their proposed National Kitchen. It 
seems there has been a pilgrimage to Poplar, where electricity and 
nothing but electricity is spoken of as the one thing desirable, 
unless it be detrimental references to other agents which elec- 
tricity is attempting by any means to oust. The Committee have 
informed the Corporation that they are “satisfied” that baking 
in an electric-oven involves less waste of meat than in a gas- 
cooker. Electric baking is getting a good advertisement out of 
assumption. What was the nature of the satisfaction given to 
the Committee? Was it by baking in electric and gas ovens at 
equal temperatures and with joints of the same weight and con- 
stitution characteristics? Did they see a joint cooked in a gas- 
oven at a higher temperature than in an electric-oven, and did 
they then reverse the process to ascertain whether, if the higher 
temperature were used in the electric-oven and the lower one in 
the gas-oven, the greater shrinkage would then be in the joint 
electrically cooked? We should like to see the details of the 
estimates for the gas and electric cooking apparatus, because the 
Committee say there is little difference in the cost of gas and elec- 
tric cooking apparatus for similar duty—the lowest quotations for 
appliances to deal with 1000 portions daily being £272 forgas and 
£294 for electric cookers—the latter figure including the laying of 
a cable of sufficient capacity to supply plant to serve 2500 portions 
per day. Does it not strike the Committee, as they consider the 
construction of the gas-ovens, and the modesty of the accessories 


The “ Review” 
Comments. 








—simple burners and taps—compared with the electric heating 
elements, the switches, the fuses, the earthing, the cable spoken 
of, and all else that constitute differences in favour of gas, that 
there must be some explanation of the narrowness of difference 
in cost. It may probably be due to the electrical side preferring 
to forfeit something in this pioneer work on behalf of electricity, 
the thermal value of which is so low compared with other agents, 
and efficiency cannot wipe-out the difference in the gross values. 
It is a pity when everything is accepted at any value interested 
persons choose to assign. However, the Committee find that, at 
the Wolverhampton rates, the running costs, if electricity was 
exclusively used for cooking, would be about one-third greater 
than those for gas. We should imagine, applying our knowledge 
of thermal values and efficiencies, that if all culinary operations 
were included, it would be much more. The upshot was that the 
Committee recommended an electric oven and two fish-fryers, 
with the boiling, steaming, and grilling—that is, the heavy work— 
all done by gas. 





—<——____—__ 


STOPES AND WHEELER’S “ MONOGRAPH” ON 
THE CONSTITUTION OF COAL. 


By R. J. Sarjant, A.R.C.Sc., M.Sc. 


In the “ Monograph” by Drs. Marie C. Stopes and R. V. Wheeler, 
which is based on a joint memoir on the “Constitution of Coal,” 
read in January, 1917, before the London Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry and published by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, we have a work of great value. 


The ostensible problem is (in the authors’ words): “ A setting- 
out to discover . . . what the present actual structure of bitu- 
minous coal most usually is.” The brochure comprises a dis- 
cussion of the present state of knowledge of the coal substance, 
and provides as an outstanding feature of the work a valuable 
bibliography. A considerable portion of the work is devoted 
to the development of the method of microscopical attack, the 
results of which the authors hope to correlate with the results 
obtained by means of the usual chemical methods. 

Without wishing for a moment to detract from the value of the 
authors’ efforts, it seems to be unfortunate that when the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research contemplated publishing 
a review of the state of science in relation to so important a subject 
as the constitution of coal, the work of drawing it up was not en- 
trusted to a representative committee of chemists, such as the 
Chemical Section of the British Association Fuel Economy Com- 
mittee, rather than to two individual investigators, of whom one 
only is a chemist. The brochure now under review necessarily 
suffers from the fact that it is more or less an e parte statement 
of views upon gee which are not only highly controversial, 
but which bristle with experimental difficulties. Moreover, while 
Dr. Wheeler’s opinions on coal will always command the respect- 
ful attention of chemists, it must nevertheless be recorded that his 
own interpretation of his own most valuable experimental work 
has been successfully traversed by Messrs. Porter and Taylor— 
two prominent investigators, who advanced a theory regarding 
the constitution of coal in opposition to that of Wheeler and his 
co-workers. 

One would gather that one of the objects of the work is to 
stimulate the greater application of the microscopic method to 
the elucidation of the coal problem. The valuable share which 
the palzobotanist can contribute is indicated by a sketch of the 





| typical plant structures and of such attempts as have been made 


to discern them incoal. But the case for botanical inquiry is 
—_ further; and we are told that, “though we have not yet 

red a race of real coal experts, when we do, minute portions of 
broken cells will often be ‘ recognizable’ to them.” 

That most chemical research on coal has not followed the 
logical classification into nitrogenous, resinic, and cellulosic con- 
stituents (which by the way is no new classification, as the authors 
would have us believe) is undoubtedly due to the facts that most 
studies of the subject have been undertaken either from the geo- 
logical or the palzobotanical standpoint, or from the utilitarian 
aspect of the character of the products of distillation. It is only 
in comparatively recent years that the use of solvents and the 
application of low-temperature distillation have served to indicate 
recognizable distinctions in the characters of the coal constituents. 
Researches dealing with these questions are here very fully dealt 
with; but it is strange that in such a review (published by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research) no reference 
whatever should be made to the pioneer work of one of our own 
countrymen, Dr. J. A. Smythe, whose work with organic solvents, 
chloroform, ether, &c. (cited by Bedson in 1908) foreshadowed 
great possibilities in the method. 

Of the efficacy of the method of attack by chemical reagents 
the authors are somewhat sceptical; but future attention from the 
organic chemist, with an appreciation of the colloid character of 
the substances to be dealt with, should yield fruitful results. We 
are confident that if as great attention had been devoted to coal 
itself as to coal tar and cellulose, more advantageous results would 
have already accrued to the industry. There are definite chemi- 
cal structures to be elucidated, probably of a complex nature. If 
the composition of the living plant is to be any guide, we have to 
follow the progréss of the biochemist in the characterization of 
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the degradation products of the typical classes of compounds, 
such as of the proteins of the cell nucleus, of the ligno-celluloses 
of the fundamental tissues of wood, and of the more resistant 
resinous products of plant metabolism. In this respect, the micro- 
scopic study of coal is likely to render much service; and the pages 
of the monograph devoted to the description of the typical plant 
structures provide a fount of information to the uninitiated. 

Much controversy in regard to the general action of solvents 
has been devoted to the question as to whether such liquids as 
pyridine operate as “solvents” or as “ reagents ;” but little appre- 
ciation has been shown of the absence of any real dividing line 
between the two functions. The authors make no dogmatic state- 
ment on the point. One is however led to believe that, in the case 
of pyridine, the action is regarded as of a purely solvent nature; 
whereas (notably) Lewes and Fischer and Gluud were of the 
opinion that pyridine acted as a reagent—the coal forming soluble 
compounds with the solvent. The exact physical significance of 
such an action needs further inquiry. The view first put forward 
by Harger, that the action is of the nature of a depolymerizing one, 
has received only passing and (as we think) quite insufficient 
notice. The authors are of opinion that the enhanced yields at 
higher temperatures and pressures—such as were obtained by 
Harger with pyridine and chloroform, and by Fischer and Gluud 
with benzene—were due to the decomposition of the coal sub- 
stance under such drastic conditions. 

But, again, what of the border-line between depolymerization 
and chemical decomposition of the molecule into dissimilar consti- 
tuents? It would appear more feasible to expect the molecular 
breakdown of the complex bodies such as exist in so highly poly- 
merized a substance as coal—which would depend upon condi- 
tions of temperature and pressure, as well as upon the specific 
action of the “solvent”—to precede any atomic disintegration, 
such as gives rise to the earliest decomposition products of the 
coal substance. The importance of the molecular dimensions ap- 
plies as much to the chemistry of coal as to that of cellulose—a 
point of view as to the latter emphasized by Cross and Bevan. 

These considerations are of fundamental importance. Another 
—— significant is the exact character of the interfering action 
of oxygen—a disturbing factor which as yet has been eliminated 
in but few researches. It would be evident from a perusal of the 
portions of the monograph dealing with these matters, and indeed 
generally with the chemical aspects of the constitution of coal, 
that an indefinite empiricism has hitherto dominated most of the 
researches into these problems. But this has been due to their 
inherent difficulties. However the focussing of light upon the 
— from various sources with the aid of the biochemist, the 

otanist, and the geologist all tend to hasten the arrival of the 
time when we may have such a conception of the constitution of 
the coal conglomerate as to be able to put it to far greater 
economic use than we have done in the wasteful days of the past, 
when we may exercise a real appreciation of the valuable products 
it is capable of yielding, and when the burning of raw coal (ex- 
cept in the case of inferior grades) will be regarded as being an 
unbeard-of sin. 

It is to be regretted that it has not been possible to include any 
reference to work published since the spring of 1917. To bring 
the bibliography up to date alone would have seemed a possible 
and very desirable thing to do. Sections on “ ulmic substances,” 
an adoption of Thomson’s term for the “humic substances” 
variously described by different writers, a section on artificial 
coals, and an appendix on the classification of coal, are included. 
In reviewing the theories as to the constitution of coal—and, as 
is remarked, nearly everyone who has written on coal has pro- 
pounded some theory—the authors conclude with the belief that 
“coal is a conglomerate of morphologically organized plant 
tissues, natural plant tissues devoid of morphological organiza- 
tion, together with the degradation products of a portion of the 
plant tissue and cell contents comminuted, morphologically dis- 
organized, or present in the form of varying members of the ulmin 
group.” As to the method of procedure in applying the micro- 
scopic method, “ where individual tissues or identifiable parts can 
be isolated, the resulting products of which they are the source 
should be determinable. Then fraction after fraction, the nature 
of each portion of the opaque coal mass may be made clear.” 

Some further account of the authors’ development of the method 
will be looked for with interest, although whether as a means of 
elucidating the problem of the constitution of the coal substance 
it will prove to be as valuable as they anticipate, yet remains to 

be seen. In any further edition that may be published, a number 
of minor errors would need to be corrected. Thus, for example, 
on p. 22 a figure is referred to, but the number of the plate is 
omitted. Further, in this case it would be desirable for chemical 
solvents to be specified which were used for the solution of the 
middle lamellz and the separation of the individual wood vessels. 








Thomas Hawksley Lecture.—This year’s Thomas Hawksley 
Lecture was delivered on Friday, in the meeting hall of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, by Dr. W. Cawthorne Unwin, F.R.S., 
the subject being the “ Experimental Study of the Mechanical 
Properties of Materials.” 

The Gas Undertakings (Statutory Prices) Inquiry.—Readers 
who may be desirous of preserving the complete proceedings of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Gas Under- 
takings (Statutory Prices), can now obtain a Blue-Book containing 


COMPARISONS OF CARBONIZING RESULTS : 


WANTED, A STANDARD. 





By Norton H. Humpurys. 

A LARGE amount of detail in the way of carbonizing results ob- 
tained by various methods has been published during the last few 
years; and in view of the state of the coal market, activity in this 
direction will be fully maintained, and any prospect of increasing 
the value obtainable from a ton of coal will be carefully studied. 


There are several reasons which militate against a fair all-round 
comparison of one set of figures with another, by means of exist- 
ing methods. A reliable standard should take full cognizance of 
something more than cubic feet per ton and calorific value. In 
considering whether a certain gas will be acceptable to the user— 
which is rather a different thing from making a creditable show in 
the official testing-room—the proportion of gas-producing matter 
in the staple material, as indicated by deducting ash and moisture 
when this happens to be coal, the quantities of additional sub- 
stances such as steam and air that may be introduced into the 
retorts, the content of inerts, the net calorific value, and the air 
requirement for complete combustion of the gas, should not be 
overlooked. 

So long as the coal supplied to gas-works was fairly constant 
in the matter of ash and moisture, these items did not affect the 
working results to any important degree; but they now vary toa 
very wide extent. The make of gas from a reasonably dry and 
clean coal, with an ash content not exceeding 5 p.ct., covers the 
greater part of the carbonizing results published anterior to the 
war. Since the introduction of diversion of coal which is no 
diversion to the unfortunate engineer concerned, restrictions, and 
districting arrangements, many would be thankful for a limit of 
even 20 p.ct. of ash and moisture. Previous to 1914, a ton of gas 
coal of approved brand could be figured on as containing 19 cwt. 
of gas-making matter; but now it would be nearer the mark to 
say 16 cwt. Any excess over 20 p.ct. of dust (and this includes 
the greater part of the current supplies) means either a smaller 
make per ton or per retort. 

Various incidental matters of procedure must also be considered. 
Up to a moderately recent date, make per ton meant the result 
obtained from 2240 lbs. of coal, of which about 34 cwt. was repre- 
sented by the gas. But modern carbonizing has reached nearly 
double this weight. Formerly the combined weights of gas, liquor, 
tar, and coke were a trifle less than that of the coal; figures up 
to 23 cwt. of products per ton of coal are now on record. The 
excess consists of hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and nitrogen, 
secured by the introduction of steam, air, or perhaps furnace 
gases, into the retort; so that ‘“‘make per ton” may represent the 
yield from 2240 lbs. of coal, plus that from 3 cwt. of other matters. 
These go to-cover, to some extent, the 20 p.ct. of inerts in the coal 
for which the full Government controlled price has beefi paid, and 
roughly to bring modern results more into line with those of pre- 
war days. The general idea of a gas of uniform quality, which 
to-day is the most important consideration, is one possessing a 
calorific value of about 500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot; and the quan- 
tity of blue or of inerts that the gas will “stand” while continuing 
to comply with this limit is as much a matter of the quality of the 
coal as of any inherent superiority possessed by the carbonization 
system in use as compared with others. 

We have been reminded (perhaps with unnecessary frequency) 
of objections to the proportion of inerts present in the gas, due 
to introducing extraneous matters into the retort, as above in- 
stanced, but certainly not enough about the inert matters in the 
coal. Some difference of opinion obtains as to the first named; 
and they have been claimed as not an unmixed evil, but as 
actually benefiting the consumer, by enabling him to obtain more 
efficiency from the gas. There can, however, be no two opinions 
as to the absence of any redeeming feature in the case of inerts 
in the coal, or that, apart from questions of cost, they are ob- 
jectionable as increasing wear and tear, fuel consumption, labour 
of the most strenuous character found in gas-works, and reducing 
the productive capability of the plant. 

For many years air and steam were regarded as nothing better 
than diluents; but they have now taken a more important posi- 
tion. Under the most favourable conditions, air takes up the 
carbon from the coke, produces more than one-third of its volume 
of carbon monoxide, and the heating value of the mixture is equal 
to that of producer gas. Steam also is entirely decomposed, with 
the formation of blue gas; while in either case the carbon dioxide 
can be kept within reasonable limits. As diluents, expanded to 
three or four times their volume at ordinary temperatures by the 
carbonizing temperature, they add to the total volume of gas, thus 
accelerating the rate of travel to the outlet, shortening the time 
of exposure to temperatures that cause an objectionable degree 
of degradation, and to some extent protecting the sensitive sub- 
stances, and so securing an increase in the yield of ammonia and 
tar oils, and a larger yield of gas, with a proportionately small 
decrease in calorific value per cubic foot. 

This view of the question appears to have been overlooked by 
those who favour the carburetted water-gas plant as more eco- 
nomical than steaming. The mingling of the gases in the cold 
means a simple mixture, in which the several constituents remain 
exactly the same as before. To obtain the full advantages of 
dilution and displacement, the blue gas must pass through the 
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The introduction of steaming is usually accompanied by higher 
temperatures outside the retort; and one would like to know as to 
whether these assist the improvement in results, irrespective of 
the steam. Is all the additional heat required for the work of 
heating-up the steam, which at ordinary temperatures has a 
specific heat about double that of air; or is any portion available 
for increasing the working temperature inside the retort? The 
original idea in introducing steam was to decompose it into water 
gas; and the supply was limited to the quantity that could advan- 
tageously be so treated. But for reasons above indicated, a large 
excess is usual, the bulk of which passes through the retort un- 
changed, and is condensed with the liquid products. Quantities 
up to 30 p.ct. of the weight of coal have been used, which, if fully 
decomposed, would mean some 30,000 c.ft. of gas at ordinary tem- 
peratures, or over 100,000 c.ft. at those prevalent in the retort. 

Dr. W. B. Davidson has shown that ordinary gas coke retains 
about 2000 c.ft. of gas per ton of coal, consisting chiefly of hydro- 
gen; and one advantage of extensive dilution is that it facilitates 
the displacement of this residual gas, as indicated by increased 
hydrogen content without a corresponding increase of carbon 
monoxide. There is good reason to believe that, under the altered 
conditions of temperature and atmosphere inside the retort, there 
are many actions and reactions not yet understood, and far more 
complicated than the universally accepted H,O + C = CO + Ha. 
The percentage composition may prove misleading, if applied to 
largely varying makes. On a make of 10,000 c.ft. per ton 10 p.ct. 
represents 1000 c.ft.; but on a make of 20,000 c.ft. it stands for 
2000 c.ft. The volume, or for some purposes the weight, of each 
constituent per ton of coal carbonized gives a better idea. 

These are some of the points that should be considered in de- 
vising a standard which would enable the value of modern advances 
in carbonization to be fairly assessed. 


-— 


THE COAL SHORTAGE. 








By W. Leicuton, of Leeds. 


Tue situation has been summarized in the following terms by 
an expert of varied and long experience in every branch of the 
coal trade in the Yorkshire and Midland fields, whose opinions 
carry weight on the London and Provincial Exchanges. 


Have War ProFIts PrRopDUCED ExTRAVAGANCE ?—RATION 
REDUCTIONS FROM IO TO 40 P.C. 


“You may safely reckon that British miners, as a whole, and 
especially those of the North of England, try to work fairly and 
squarely, putting in as much time and getting all the coal they 
can, thinking of the war. But they vary singularly in different 
districts. For instance, around one of the biggest cities of the 
North there are many slackers, who make every little real or 
imaginary grievance an excuse for a stoppage. Some of these 
men do not average much more than four or five days’ work a 
week, no matter how highly they are paid. They are very bad to 
deal with ; they simply do not care. Of course, you will now find 
everywhere a larger proportion than usual of elderly men, who 
had all but given up work for good, but who have come back to 
lend a hand through the war. They are not expected to put in 
over four days a week. People who write to the papers recom- 
mending the suspension of the Eight Hours Act, have not the 
least idea of what the strain of working at the face for eight hours 
is. There is so much muck to shift now, when there are fewer 
men to help.” 


SHOULD MINERS BE HumMouRED MorE?—A More GIVE- 
AND-TAKE SPIRIT WANTED. 


“And surely eight hours a day are enough on the present 
rations. I am all but a teetotaler, and many colliers would be 
better if they were. But to suddenly deprive all the men to a 
serious extent of their beer and tobacco, and especially to reduce 
their meat ration too much, are mistakes at this time. To get all 
you want out of a collier just now, you must feed him well; and 
I should allow him a little more beer and tobacco. You ‘crab’ 
even the best-tempered and strongest of them by pinching him of 
his little luxuries. You might just as well take away his whippet. 
Soldiers in training at home or fighting are, and must be, properly 
fed if they are to properly fight. If many of the few colliers now 
left to get our coal go short of meat or drink, we shall be short of 
coal. As to such grievances as Mr. Smith, the President of the 
Yorkshire Miners’ Executive, complains of, it should be remem- 
bered that many men are now in the mood to make mountains out 
of molehills; so they should be humoured a bit. It is probably 
true that some arrears are due to surface men, and that managers 
are occasionally rather over-exacting, being anxious to increase 
the output. Till the war is quite over, and a lot of men come back 
from the front, there should be plenty of give-and-take arrange- 
ments with the men at work. Yorkshire miners ask their critics 
to remember that Yorkshire pits are very deep and much more 
exhausting than shallow workings. They also claim to be work- 
ing six days a week.” 


INDUSTRIES AND HOUSEHOLDERS PRESSED FOR FUEL. 


Putting the case more restrictedly concerning Yorkshire, this 
and equally high authorities say that the most immediate and 
ressing difficulty will for a little longer be that of securing the 
uel to which the ration entitles us, before worse weather hinders 


-products by the gasification of the coal in producers. 





transport. At the end of September deliveries of household coal 
were considerably short of the normal; and the present output of 
industrial fuel only just keeps munition works and other important 
war industries going from hand to mouth. 

Officials and merchants concerned with the distribution of coal 
and gas have just made a few interesting discoveries. Oneis that 
the extravagance of a considerable section of domestic consumers 
completely justifies rationing. In the districts enriched by the 
war, many people would pack their cellars, if they could, with coal 
and coke at any price, leaving the poor to shiver. In some large 
wealthy cities, the consumption of coal, gas, and electricity— 
especially of gas—by private residents of unlimited means, will 
have to be reduced by from 20 to 50 p.ct. But the middle classes 


| and other people with fixed incomes, who have economized as to 


fuel throughout the war, are agreeably surprised to find how little 
their supplies have been cut down. ‘ Those who fairly play the 
game need not fear the ration. It is the greedy and the carelessly 
extravagant that we want to get at,” says an authority whose re- 
sponsibility and experience are great. 


How Lone Can WE AFForp DousBLE PRICES AND WAGES? 


Considering the magnitude of their work and the scarcity of 
printed forms, the local authorities in the North are getting on 
fairly well with rationing. Most of them have big staffs of clever, 
obliging experts, answering inquiries. This is most necessary, as 
only a small proportion of householders or even heads of manu- 
facturing firms can trust their own interpretations of the forms. 
Though there is on the moors of Yorkshire and elsewhere all 
over the country an abundance of black peat which would make 
excellent domestic fuel, it is doubtful whether this can help much 
to relieve the situation, as the requisite labour for cutting the peat 
and getting it to the centres of population is totally inadequate. 
Much more coke might be burnt ; but supplies inthe North areat 
present even more fitful than of coal. Wood will help materially, 
if it can be got to the people. 

The scheme for releasing from the forces 20,000 pre-war miners 
gives satisfaction. It is hoped to be able to release 2000 men a 
day for awhile, and that work will speedily be found for them. 
The little improvement of output in August was another crumb 
of comfort ; but the leeway to be made up for the year is serious. 
Experienced experts in South and West Yorkshire agree that, 
though the cost of coal has doubled in the last six years, the miner 
will continue to press for all the money he can get. The point 
as to whether the country can long afford to pay such prices is 
being considered. State ownership, as a way out of the difficul- 
ties, is talked of, but not generally favoured. Local Fuel Over- 
seers, to meet scarcity, may commandeer trucks of coal in transit 
to private owners. Arrangements for rationing all sorts of fuel 
used for industrial purposes will soon be completed. 








Rational Utilization of Coal. 


A great deal of attention has of late been given in Germany to 
proposals for making the best possible use of coal. It is calcu- 
lated in certain quarters that a suitable project might result in a 
saving of no less a sum than {250,000,000 a year; but it is 
pointed out that this leaves out of question the cost of the plant, 
and also has no regard for the possibility of falls in the market 
prices of bye-products, owing to increased output. The Ger- 
man Imperial Treasury Board, it seems, a little time ago called 
for expert reports on the question ; and these have been embodied 
in a pamphlet issued by the Board under the title of the “Rational 
Utilization of Coal.” According to the “Iron and Coal Trades 
Review,” the four experts chosen were Prof. N. Caro, of the 
Imperial Nitrogen Works; Dr. G. Klingenberg, Joint Manager 
of the Allgemeine Elektrizitats Gesellschaft ; Herr F. Russig, who 
is connected with the Rhenish-Westphalian Coke-Works; and 
Herr Lempelius. All four express themselves as very sceptical 
on the subject; on the other hand, the original advocates of 
gasification do not agree with the reports, which, they point out, 
emanate from experts who, at the same time, have every interest 
in placing difficulties in the way of the gasification of coal. In his 
report, Prof. Caro admits that the direct firing of coal in many 
cases is not technically economical; but the gasification of coal 
is a process requiring a large consumption of energy. According 
to his calculations, the heating of boilers with gas always absorbs 
more fuel than direct heating with coal. The additional quantity 
is from 15 to 20 p.ct. in connection with gasification without the 
recovery of bye-products, and from 30 to 50 p.ct. when the latter 
are recovered. As a consequence, the process is only remunera- 
tive when the bye-products can be disposed of at favourable 
prices; but this would be highly improbable at a moment when 
the market is suddenly flooded with the products. However, he 
considers that the adoption of gasification will increasingly pro- 
gress with the cheapening and perfecting of the gas-engine, and 
by the solution of the problem of the gas-turbine. Prof. Klingen- 
berg points out the great coal requirements, and comes to the 
conclusion that, out of 187,500,000 tons of coal raised in 1913—of 
which about 54,000,000 tons were coked—it would only be possible, 
according to the present position of technical practice, economi- 
cally to treat a further 11,000,000 tons for the recovery of bye- 
He adds 
that an unlimited increase in the production of nitrogen would by 
no means find a ready market with German agriculturists. Herr 
Russig shows that certain qualities of coal are not suitable for 
the recovery of bye-products, owing to their chemical composition, 
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Gas UNDERTAKINGS AND THE “B,C.G.A.” 


The minutes of the last meeting having been confirmed, 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. M. Paternoster, of Felixstowe) stated 
that he had received the following communication from the Secretary 
of the British Commercial Gas Association, Mr. W. M. Mason: 


I am desired by my Committee to send you the enclosed copy of a 
pamphlet we are about to issue to all non-subscribing undertakings 
with a yearly output of under 50 million cubic feet. ‘ 

It is felt that in present circumstances the ‘‘ service-to-members '’ side 
of the work of the Association makes a special appeal to the smaller 
undertakings ; and we hope to secure the support of a large number 
of them, while, at the same time, rendering practical assistance in 
return for their support. : 

My Committee will much appreciate your kind co-operation in bringing 
the claims of the B.C.G.A. to the notice of your members; and I 
shall be only too pleased to send you further copies of the pamphlet 
if you wish to have them. 


It was (added Mr, Paternoster) decided by the Committee that pub- 
licity should be given to the letter by being read at the meeting. 

The PrEsIDENT said that he could heartily endorse the sentiments 
expressed in the letter. The British Commercial Gas Association were 
undoubtedly doing a great work for the industry; and the value of it 
would be considerably extended if they could get the whole of the 
undertakings represented by the members of the Eastern Counties and 
other Associations to subscribe to the funds. He hoped the members 
who were not present, but who read the report of the proceedings in 
the Technical Press, would carefully consider the question, and see 
whether they could not induce their boards of directors or committees 
to support this very useful movement for extending the uses of gas. 


CONSERVATION OF COAL, 


The Hon. Secretary also reported the receipt, in July last, of a 
letter from Mr. W. T. Dunn, the Secretary of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, in which he said : 

I am directed by the President to inform you that, at a meeting of a Com- 

mittee of the Council yesterday, he had the pleasure of reporting the 


Committee (including Lord Moulton), to proceed with arrangements 


for the preparation of a report on the above from the gas industry's 
point of view. 


The President's action was confirmed ; and we are assured that the report 
will be received and duly considered by the Government. We have 


succeeded in securing the interest of those able to render the neces- 
sary help in that direction. 

We cannot yet make any public announcement on the subject ; but it is 
felt that you should know that this important matter is well in hand, 
and is receiving close attention from the most influential men who 
can help the industry at this juncture. 


New MEMBERS, 


On the motion of Mr. J. H. Troucuton (Newmarket), seconded by 
Mr, J. W. AUCHTERLONIE (Cambridge), Mr. Charles S. Dicker, of 
March, and Mr. Francis H. Wood, of Saffron Walden, were elected 
members of the Association, and Mr. George Clark, of Chesterfield, an 
associate, 

THe NEw PRESIDENT. 


The PrEsIDENT said his next duty was to induct to the chair his 
successor, Mr. Wimhurst, of Bury St. Edmunds. In doing so, he did 
not feel any great measure of regret. In these strenuous times, every 
little bit of extra work added to the onerousness of a man’s under- 
takings. But he should regret the end of the pleasant relations which 
had existed between himself in the capacity of President and the 
members of the Committee and of the Association generally. His year 
of office had been a very enjoyable one ; and everybody seemed to have 
conspired to make things as easy as possible for him. At all events, 
the work had not felt at all burdensome from the time of taking the 
chair to the present moment. In introducing Mr. Wimburst, he had 
every confidence that he might rely upon the same helpful support 
that he (Mr. Brearley) had received during the past year. He (the 
speaker) had had to maintain the credit of the Association, though it 
was very difficult to get through all the work they would like to do, 
either at the Committee meetings or at the general meetings. How- 
ever, they had endeavoured to keep the “ home fires” of their Associa- 
tion burning; so that, when the time came, they could proceed to 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to technical questions as distinct 
from war questions. Might they hope that that time would not be far 
distant? He had hoped that before leaving the chair the bells of peace 
would have been ringing; but this had not come yet. In asking his 
successor to take the chair, he trusted that Mr. Wimhurst would be 
more fortunate, and that before his term of office expired the happy 
day would have been consummated. Mr. Wimhurst was well known 
to the members. They both had the good fortune to serve their early 
days in the same works. From twenty to thirty years ago he (Mr. 
Brearley) was at the Elland Gas-Works as Assistant, and since that 
time Mr. Wimhurst had also spent a few years there as Assistant. In 
this way there was rather aclose tie between them. He heartily wished 
his successor a prosperous year of office. 

Mr, Wimuorst on taking the chair had a very cordial reception. 

The PrEsIDENT, in thanking the members, said he could assure them 
that the honour vay? had done him was one he very much appre- 
ciated. Ever since his boyhood he had been more or less connected 
with the Association ; but he had never hoped that one day he would 
be occupying the coveted position of President. His best efforts would 
be directed to furthering the interests of the Association during the 
coming year ; and he hoped, aided by the Committee and the members 













































































steps he had taken towards the formation of an influential National ° 








EASTERN COUNTIES GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Half-Yearly Meeting of the Association was held last Thursday, at the Holborn Restaurant, London. 
The retiring Prestpent (Mr. John H. Brearley, of Longwood) occupied the chair at the opening of the 
proceedings—later giving up the position to the new President, Mr. H. R. Wimhurst, of Bury St. Edmunds. 


generally, he should be able to hand over the chair to his successor 
with the Association unimpaired in usefulness. He also took tha 
opportunity of thanking Mr. Brearley for his services to the Associa- 
tion during the past year. They thanked him for his good work in a 
very difficult year. Before concluding, he handed to Mr. Brearley the 
President’s medal, which he described as a little token to remind him 
of the pleasant time he had spent in the chair of the Association. 

Mr. Brearey acknowledged the medal, remarking that he should 
carefully preserve it as a souvenir of a very happy year in the service 
of the Association. 


HovusEHOLD FUEL AND LIGHTING ORDER. 
A discussion then took place on the above subject. It was opened 
by Mr. J. H. Troughton, of Newmarket; and several members and 
Mr. F. W. Goodenough took partinit. A report appears on p. 73. 


Brive Water-Gas PRACTICE. 


Mr. E, F. Kase (Gorleston) read a paper entitled ‘‘ Blue Water- 
Gas Practice.’’ The text of the communication appears in this issue; 
and a report of the discussion is under preparation for publication 
next week, 


REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVE ON THE NATIONAL 
Gas CovuncIL. 


Time did not allow of Mr. W. W. Townsend (Colchester) presenting 
the above ; but it is printed here: 


It is unnecessary to recapitulate all the details of the work done by the 
National Gas Council, as frequent reports appear in the Technical Press, 
and one such was published only this week. On most of the subjects dis- 
cussed, the interests of the industry are identical, and no territorial ques- 
tion arises; and it is only occasionally that the special circumstances of the 
district have to be taken into account. I may, however, state my opinion 
that valuable work has been done by the National Gas Council in defending 
the interests of the industry, and, if the results obtained are not always all 
that our critics would desire, the fault is not due to lack of effort on our part. 
For example, take as an instance coal. The reports show that the National 
Gas Council have been constantly representing to the Coal Controller for 
many months now the seriousness of the position, the need for the tem 
porary suspension of the Mines Eight Hours Act, &c. 

With regard to coke prices, a deputation went to the Coal Mines Depart- 
ment on Sept. 17 to urge the amendment of the Coke Prices Order, which 
it had only just learned was to be published immediately. The deputation 
was a powerful one, and put its case very strongly, the result of which was 
to postpone the issue of the Order, and to obtain an amendment so that the 
maximum price of coke, instead of being fixed at the same price as second- 
grade coal, will be based on the second list price of first-grade coal ; and any 
gas undertaking suffering fiuancial hardship under the Order is to make 
special application to the Coal Controller, and the case will have sympa- 
thetic consideration. The deputation strongly objected to the provision that 
10 p.ct. should be allowed to industrial users who consume over 50 tons of 
coke per month for a period’ of twelve months; but they were unable to 
obtain the deletion ofthis provision. The full Order will be issued in the 
course of a fewdays. [See p. 64.]. 

With reference to ‘‘ Financial Hardships,'’ Iconsider that the amendment 
of the Government Bill was a real victory for the gas industry, although the 
result cannot be considered satisfactory, and is neither just nor reasonable. 
The fact remains that the united effort which was made sufficiently im- 
pressed the House of Commons to induce them, in spite of great opposition, 
to substitute three-quarters for one-half; and I think if members would read 
the verbatim report of the debate in the House of Commons, they would 
agree that a real victory was gained. Ail sections of the industry united to 
achieve this result; but the chief organizing body was the National Gas 
Council. Credit should be given where it is due. 

With reference to priority for gas-works plant, members of this Associa- 
tion, which first drew attention to the matter in May, 1917, will be glad to 
see from the reports of the National Gas Council that a bolder stand is gradu- 
ally being adopted on this question. 

The principal matter now being discussed is the reorganization of the 
Council; and steps are being taken to draft a constitution which is intended 
to make it more representative and more powerful. At the present time, no 
details of the scheme can be published; but I can assure the members that 
careful consideration is being given to the matter, and that the Council 
my and have done for some time, that reconstruction is necessary [see 
p. 63]. 

REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
Gas ENGINEERS, 


On the proposition of Mr. BrearLey, seconded by. Mr, A. W. 
Sumner (Grays), the President was elected to represent the Association 
on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

The PrEsIDENT acknowledged the confidence of the members. 


Prace oF Next MEETING. 


The PrEsIDENT remarked that it was usual to hold the spring meet 
ing at the place of residence of the President of the Association. He 
mentioned the matter to his Board the other day. They said they 
would be delighted if the Association would hold their meeting at Bury 
St. Edmunds; and they would do their best to make it a successful 
one. He, therefore, proposed with pleasure that the next meeting 
should be held in the ancient borough of Bury St. Edmunds. — 

Mr. W. W. TownsEND seconded the motion ; and it was unanimously 
carried, 

VoTEs oF THANKS. 


Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. Townsend for his services on the 
National Gas Council, and to the President (Mr. Brearley), Committee, 
and officers of the Association for the close attention they had given to 
its interests during the past twelve months. 


This concluded the business; and tea was afterwards served. 
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THE FUEL AND LIGHTING RATIONING ORDER. 





Discussion at the Meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ 
Association. 


At the Meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, last Thursday, at the Holborn Restaurant, W.C.—Mr. 
H. R. Wimuurst, of Bury St. Edmund’s, the President, in the 
chair—there was a long discussion on the Household Fuel and 
Lighting Order. We report the principal points. 


OPENING NOTEs. 


Mr. J. H. TRouGHTon (Newmarket) opened the discussion. He 
remarked that fuel and lighting rationing was just now very much 
a “burning ” question; and he hoped the notes he was about to 
read would bring out a good and interesting discussion, in so far 
that the members would let them have their experiences up to 
date. They all knew that the date for the beginning of the Order 
had been altered, and now commenced from the reading of the 
meter indices at the end of last quarter. The notes were as 
follows. 

In venturing to open a discussion on the “ Order,” it must not 
be surmised that I am fully acquainted with all the machinery it 
has the power to drive, or that I am competent to explain its 
intricacies, from p. 1 to p. 94. 

In the “Coal, Iron, and Bye-Products Journal” of Sept. 14, 
the following figures (issued by the Coal Controller) were given 
of the output of coal during the first thirty-two weeks of 1918: 


Up to Aug. 17, 1917, the coal output was . 


154,450,300 tons 
Up to Aug. 17, 1918, the coal output was , 


140,958,200 ,, 


Deficiency. . + © © « © © e 13,492,100 tons 


This deficiency looks like being about 20 million tons by the end 
of the year, added to which the extra requirements of at least 
16 million tons are needed by our Allies for urgent war purposes 
—making the total shortage 36 million tons, which has to be saved 
by the United Kingdom from the normal requirements of its 
national industries, the public utility undertakings, and our house- 
hold requirements ; while the withdrawal of 75,000 skilled miners 
from the pits (whose places are only partially filled by inexperi- 
enced men and boys) makes the situation a most serious one to 
deal with, especially with winter before us, and most of our under- 
takings with diminishing and inadequate stocks of gas coal. 

A great deal has been said and written as to how best the gas 
industry can do its part in carrying out the Order, and effecting 
its share of the economy; and much more has been said about 
the Government unduly hampering and harassing the gas industry 
with restrictions, orders, and returns with regard to the sale of 
its residuals and the conduct of its business, without affording it 
simple justice where hardships have been proved. I say this, 
notwithstanding the mighty weapon it has been acknowledged to 
be in regard to finding material for the conducting and prosecu- 
tion of the war. Some reparation for this will be expected by 
the industry when the war is over; and it is hoped that our 
organizations are preparing the ground for such needful recon- 
struction of our business methods as will put it upon a sound 
commercial basis. 

The Order under discussion has placed upon the gas industry 
further restrictions on its business, and greater responsibility on 
its officials, inasmuch as a large amount of the shortage of coal 
has to be saved under their advice and recommendation. 

It was unfortunate that the Controller did not give more con- 
sideration to the position, and sooner complete the machinery 
for carrying out the Order, which a large proportion of the public 
did not know was in operation until the first quarter had nearly 
expired. We now know that, in so far as it applies to gas and 
electricity, the Controller has suspended the operation until the 
commencement of the current or Christmas quarter. 

Clause 8 provides for: 


1, 2, and 3 rooms 7,500 c.ft. of gas and 120 units of electricity 
I 


4) 5: and 6 ” 11,250 LA) ” 80 7? ” 
7,8,andg ,, 15,000 ,, 240 ,, ” 
10,1%,and12  ,, 18,750 4, ” 300 ,, * 
13,14,and15 ,, 22,500 ,, * 360 ,, ” 
16,17,and18 ,, 26,250 ,, ” 420 ,, - 
19,20,and2r ,, 30,000 ,, ” 480 ,, ” 


I cannot understand why “round” (certainly more equitable) 
figures should not have been, used in regard to gas. Fancy your 
housewife slot consumer, who resides in a five-roomed house, 
asking herself what-her quarterly allotment of 11,250 c.ft. of gas 
will be; and having found it to be 2812} c.ft., can you imagine 
her working out the little sum into shillings and pence? The 
electricity equivalent is divisible by 60 B.o.T.U. for each series of 
rooms; and it would, therefore, seem that gas should have been 
divisible by the more reasonable figure of (say) 4000 c.ft. for each 
series of rooms—thus : 


I, 2,and 3 rooms 8,000 c.ft. against 120 units of electricity 


4, 5, and 6 ” 12,000 ,, ” 180 ;, ” 
7,8,and9 ,, 16,000 ,, «0 = 240s ing ” 
10, II, and 12 ” 20,000 1, ” 300 », ” 
13,14,and 15 ,, 24,000 ,, 4, 360 4 ” 
16,17,and18 ,, ° 28,000 ,, o 420 * 
19, 20,and2r ,, 32,000 ,, ” 480 ,, ” 


My suggestion is that 4000 c.ft. of gas should be equivalent to 


60 B.o.T.U. of electricity, which would not mystify the public at 
the start, as it undoubtedly has done. 

Then there is the most unfair equivalent for the conversion of 
coal into 15,000 c.ft. of gas, while 800 units of electricity are given 
as equivalent to a ton of coal. We may, however, take it asa 
Government testimonial for gas, inasmuch as 15,000 c.ft. of gas 
in my town are sold (at 4s. 4d.) for £3 5s. and 800 units of electri- 
city are sold (at 8d.) for f 26 13s. 4d. The public will decide 
how to convert. It is, however, very unfair because the electricity 
allotment will require 50 p.ct. more transport facility than the gas 
allotment, which to my mind goes to show that gas has not re- 
ceived fair treatment, or that electricity has received preferential 
treatment. 

The apa of transport is a matter which demands the Coal 
Controller’s most careful attention, to prevent overlapping. I 
notice he has recently been advocating in the Press the greater 
use of anthracite coal, and so far as I could ascertain, without the 
important proviso of requesting householders, &c., to use it only 
in the neighbouring or adjacent counties to Wales (where it is 
raised), in order to save transport. The shortage of wagons 
demands more than ever before that “coal must not be sent to 
Newcastle,” neither should anthracite. Itis alsoto be hoped that 
the Controller’s Department will have the transport machinery in 
better working order than it was last winter, when best gas coal 
was being sent to South Coast towns for household purposes, 
while many gas undertakings had to carbonize any rubbish they 
could get hold of. 

In regard to the provisions of the Order, my experience leads 
me to think that many small customers have overlooked the fact 
that it is not necessary for them to register if they can manage on 
1 cwt. of coal a week, with an additional 1 cwt. in the three winter 
months, and 22,500 c.ft. of gas per annum. A good suggestion was 
made to me by a consumer who lives in a small house—that he 
could do quite well with 2 cwt. of coal and 3 cwt. of coke (which is 
allowed) every four weeks for solid fuel, and he would not then 
require all the 22,500c.ft. of gas. 

In giving advice as to filling up the various forms at the gas 
office by our officials the opportunity should not be lost of explain- 
ing the multiplicity of uses gas can be put to for heating, cooking, 
and lighting (and so saving coal); while on the other hand one 
hears of many amusing incidents arising out of the Fuel Overseer’s 
allotments. One old lady came to the office, with tears in her 
eyes, saying she had been allotted more coal and gas than she 
required. What wasshe todo? A man said he wanted an equal 
allotment of coal, gas, and electricity, on the ground that he would 
then get some fuel. Whereupon I said : “ Suppose all three supplies 
fail.” He remarked: “ I should then come to you for coke.” 

I am not going to criticize the Order in regard to its adminis- 
tration. My remarks must be considered as leading up to a dis- 
cussion on the working and administration of an urgent measure 
designed to save coal. I am convinced we shall preach economy, 
and practise what we preach, until the war isover. Itis the only 
way to help those who are doing the sterner work abroad, by con- 
serving as much as possible of what we used to describe commer- 
cially as the backbone of the nation. Every ounce of fuel saved 
may be equal to a bullet; and every ton of coal saved by the 
public, and every extra ton of coal raised by the miners, may be 
equal to the saving of a soldier’s life. It is up to us todo our very 
best to assist the Coal Controller in every possible way to carry 
out the Order. 

I have purposely said little about the various clauses contained 
in the Order, as my object is to create discussion; but I may re- 
mark that extras may be granted by the Fuel Overseer for: 

1. A series of rooms, up to twelve, when inhabited by more than 

six persons. 

2. When there are young children, aged people, or invalids in 

the house. 

3. For a greenhouse when used for the production of food. 

4. For a house or flat of five, six, or seven rooms, where a do- 

mestic servant is kept. 

5. Also when separate rooms are occupied by lodgers. 

6. In cases of illness under medical certificate. 

7. ba use of rooms for a business or profession in a dwelling 

* house. 


I would suggest that you should discuss among other things the 
position of the Local Gas and Electricity Overseers, and their re- 
spective duties, and the question of what should be the maximum 
price of coke, if fixed by the Controller. There are many other 
queries which will occur to the members, which I hope will be 
ventilated, after which I will endeavour to reply in so far as I am 
able; and the queries which I cannot answer, I hope we may have 
a Divisional Officer present who will be able to do so for us. 


In an aside during the reading of the notes, Mr. Troughton re- 
marked that Mr. Bloor, at the recent meeting of the North of 
England Association, in a discussion reported on Tuesday in the 
“Gas JouRNAL,” brought out the fact that 18,750 c.ft. of gas 
was by far a more reasonable amount than 15,000 c.ft. to allow 
per ton of coal. He thought Mr. Bloor’s figure was a sound and 
reasonable one; but he understood the Coal Controller was firm 
in adhering to the 15,000 c.ft. In his concluding remarks, Mr. 
Troughton said the Order was most complicated, and was not 
sufficiently understood by the public. It had entailed a large 
amount of work on gas officials generally ; but he felt confident 
they would all rise to the occasion, give all information in their 








power, and endeavour to meet the national shortage of coal to the 
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utmost, and so help the Coal Controller to send coal abroad to 
assist to bring the war to a victorious conclusion. 


Discussion, 


The PresipENT remarked that the matter which was now open for 
discussion was one which greatly affected their undertakings. Mr. 
Goodenough, the Chairman of the Divisional Gas Officers, was pre- 
sent, and would answer any questions, or enlighten the members on 
any little points regarding which they were in doubt. 


Tue Gas RATION AND THE KITCHEN RANGE. 


Mr. T. Glover (Norwich) said the subject dealt with by Mr. Trough- 
ton was one which was beset with difficulty, and a very troublesome 
one for the ordinary person to understand. As to the general principles 
of the Order, these received his commendation from the first, because 
he could see there was going to be aserious shortage of coal; and 
any economies that could be effected in the household in the use of 
solid fuel meant that the gas industry would stand to gain by having 
more at its disposal. This was a point of which sight had been lost all 
through the discussion of the matter. Quite rightly, last year attention 
was seriously drawn by the members to the fact that there was too 
much household coal available, while some gas-works were very 
short of coal. Any steps in the way of rationing that would help 
to produce a balance in this respect was to the benefit of the in- 
dustry. With regard to the equivalent about which there had been 
much discussion, he did not think 15,000 c.ft. was fair. He told the 
Controller so; but unfortunately he had obtained, without his (Mr. 
Glover's) help, copies of the ‘‘ Bulletin,” and found there it had been 
proved that 12,000 c.ft. of gas, properly used, was equal to a ton of 
coal, as was clearly shown by their friend Mr. Goodenough. At the 
time Mr, Goodenough was not dealing with the rationing of coal; he 
was dealing with the service rendered by different classes of fuel. He 
Mr. Glover) thought that Mr. Goodenough proved beyond dispute 
that 10,000 to 15,000 c.ft. of gas, properly used, could do the service 
of a ton of coal, and that it would do the service of more than a ton 
of coal in many ways. One good thing the Order had done—and this 
was going to have a lasting beneficial effect upon those who supplied 
gaseous fuel—was to show the wastefulness of the kitchen range. He 
had heard only that day of a house in Norfolk the kitchen range of 
which used 30 tons of coal a year. It would not be very difficult for 
a gas-stove to compete with this range and show considerable economy 
—direct, without taking into account the collateral economies effected 
by dealing with the coal chemically in a gas-works. They as gas 
managers were doing their part in showing this. They were making 
an impression in this direction; and it was beginning to be recog- 
nized that the gas industry really held a national position. The 
mystery was why this position was not taken into account when re- 
cently the authorities were dealing with the question of dividends— 
the meagre dividends which were due to shareholders who had in- 
vested money in gas undertakings. The reason why the industry 
had been treated in this regard in the way it had been required inves- 
tigation. It might be found that the doings lately of some gas under- 
takings had not helped the industry ; they had spoilt its character. 
However, the point must be enforced that gas undertakings were doing 
national service by the way they were treating coal. They could not 
do better than keep this before the public by means of their adver- 
tisements in the local papers. There were many points of which 
one could speak concerning the working of the Order. A great deal 
depended upon the sympathetic arrangements between the gas engi- 
neer and the local fuel overseer. His experience was that they had at 
Norwich a very reasonable overseer ; and he (Mr. Glover) did not fear 
a bit that, as an undertaking, they were going to suffer by the ration- 
ing of gas. It was true the big increases of 15, 16, or even 20 p.ct., 
would probably come down to 5 p.ct. And quite right that they 
should for the time being. The whole intention of the Order was to 
bring about economies ; the whole thing emanated from the fact that 
there was a shortage of coal. They all knew it now. The newspapers 
every morning impressed upon them that-there was a shortage. They 
might perhaps find fault with the reason for the shortness, They 
might say the War Cabinet were short-sighted when they took the last 
75,000 men out of the mines. They might say this was a mistake. It 
was a matter on which there was a difference of opinion. But it was 
done in a time of great emergency ; and the country was going to suffer 
for it. The whole of the public had got to feel the pinch. On the 
whole, he thought coal rationing was the right thing. It was a right 
conception to teach people not to waste, and to teach people to value 
the proper use of fuel. It was a troublesome and complicated Order ; 
but he believed it would do good. And he thought it would do gas 
undertakings good in showing the great value of gas fuel. Much de- 
pended upon the sympathetic working of the gas undertakings and the 
Fuel Overseers. He hoped the members would all be blessed with 
reasonable and sympathetic overseers ; and in that case the gas con- 
sumers would all be better off in using gas fuel than they would very 
likely be in trusting to solid fuel. 


Mr. A, E. BroapBEerry (Tottenham) did not think he could add any- 
thing useful to the discussion; but he would suggest that there were 
visitors present who might be able to bring before them some outside 
views which it would be a benefit to the membors to hear. 


WorK WITH THE FUEL OVERSEER, 


Mr. R. G. SHapBoit (Grantham) thought the time had gone by for 
discussing the question of rationing, unless there were difficulties in 
carrying out the intention of the Order. Most of those present were 
on the Local Committees; and there they came up against the local 
applications, which must be dealt with in a local spirit, The best 
thing a gas manager could do in regard to the Order was to lay him- 
self out to the utmost of his ability to support the Fuel Overseer. He 
had found this tended to smooth working, and enabled him to discuss 
matters between the electrical and gas interests without any friction 
whatever. He did not see why this should not be so generally. They 
might be dissatisfied with some of the conditions. But there they 
were; and they must carry out the work in the best possible way. 
With regard to advertisements, he did not think the general public 
would take much notice of them, They must warn the public, and 








suggest to them that this or that was the best course to take ; and that 
if they did not comply with the spirit of the Order, it would entail 
certain penalties and restrictions. Later on, when experience of the 
working and effects upon the industry in these abnormal days had 
accrued, then would be the time to take advantage of the lessons 
taught, and to drive them home among the public when gas under- 
takings could again freely operate once more. 


CHANGE IN THE RATIONING DATEs A MISTAKE. 


Mr. D. H. Hers (Reading) said he found it somewhat difficult to 
speak as a Divisional Gas Officer, as he was really working for the Coal 
Controller. But he did not wish to speak in this capacity in saying 
what he wished to do. He thought a great mistake had been made in 
differentiating between the date on which the rationing should take 
place with gas as compared with coal. They were now rationed for 
gas as from the date of the reading of the meters for last quarter, 
whereas those who had not signed their requisition forms were not 
registered for coal, and they had up to Oct. 31 before they need do so. 
This was a great mistake, not only from the point of view of the gas 
industry, but it should be also from that of the Coal Controller. 
If the public got to know they could burn all the coal they could get, 
they would not burn gas; while it was more desirable to burn gas than 
coal. He felt very strongly on this point ; and he could not very well 
understand why the change had been asked for by the gas industry. 
Mr. Glover had said that the Order should show the wastefulness of 
the kitchen range in the larger houses; but it was necessary, particu- 
larly in the winter time, to keep the range going because the kitchen 
must be warmed for the maids. Therefore the gas-cooker would not 
be used. In the summer time, it was altogether different. With 
regard to the 15,000 c.ft. equivalent, as a member of the National Gas 
Council, he did all he possibly could to have it put at 20,000 c.ft., and 
the whole industry agreed that it should be more than 15,000 c.ft. As 
to the 800 units of electricity as the equivalent for a ton of coal, it 
might take 4 or 5 tons to produce the 800 units. One knew the average 
was about 14 tons per 800 units. This was sufficiently bad; but this 
was one of the greatest blots on the Order. However, their duty was 
to do the best possible to make it a success. 


ORDER INCONGRUITIES. CoaL Stock SHORTAGE, AND SMALL 
CoxE UsERs. 


Mr. C. J. Rosinson (Spalding) wished to emphasize the fact that 
the gas industry had not got the right quantity of gas as the equi- 
valent. From the figures they saw that 800 units of electricity were 
given as equal to 1 tonof coal. Then 480 units were allowed for light- 
ing, or the equivalent of 30,000 c.ft. of gas. While 480 units were 
equivalent to about 4 ton of coal according to the 800 unit allow- 
ance, 30,000 c.ft. were equal to 2 tons of coal, taking the 15,000 c.ft. 
per ton allowance. This wasa sample of the incongruities of the 
Order. In reference to the coal shortage, gas-works throughout the 
country were very short. In plenty of towns where there were large 
houses, he understood the householders were impressed with the fact 
that they could fill their cellars with coal. He believed they were 
doing this to the detriment of the people who had to buy in 
hundredweights. When bad weather came, gas-works, through 
short stocks now, would not be able to make the gas required; 
and yet there were householders with a whole year’s coal stock in 
their cellars! He thought this was the wrong way about. It 
seemed to him a great mistake had also been made by giving to 
consumers, particularly in poor districts, the quantity of gas they 
might consume, because the buff forms that had to be filled-in told 
the householder in effect: ‘‘ You have burned so much gas, and you 
may burn so much now.’’ They did not realize that they might, 
and the proper way was to, convert coal into gas. It made house- 
holders perhaps more careful of gas than it ought todo. He did not 
see why these figures were required by the Government authorities, or 
why they were given. In his view, they had served no useful purpose. 
A number of people whom he had met had gone on these figures 
which made it rather awkward, He asked whether anyone knew any- 
thing about small coke consumers. At the gas-works with which he 
was connected, perhaps 500 4-cwt. lots of coke were sold in a month. 
He understood from the Fuel Overseer that one of the buff forms must 
be filled in by every customer, and no customer must be supplied un- 
less registered, and each quantity that was sold must be entered at the 
back of the register—every 4 cwt. of coke would have to be put on the 
register certificate. 


THE Coat Basis MISLEADING. 

Mr. W. B. Farguuar (Ilford) said the last speaker had mentioned 
one difficulty which he had himself met with. It was the fact that 
the whole of the ration was based on coal, and then it had to be con- 
verted. He found that a very large number of his consumers did not 
understand that they had to convert ; and they had already in many 
cases registered the full amount of coal, and this left them nothing to 
convert into gas. Instead of discussing the Order, he thought what 
they really wanted was a little more explanation of it. 


Tue IMPORTANCE OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY ALLOWANCE—THE 
DivisionaL Gas OFFICERS. 


Mr. F. W. GoopENouGH said he should first of all explain that he 
was present that day to represent Sir Hallewell Rogers, the President 
of the British Commercial Gas Association, who, on receiving the in- 
vitation to be present at the meeting, wrote to him to say that unfor- 
tunately other engagements would prevent him being there. He (Mr. 
Goodenough) was, as the President had stated, also present as Chair- 
man of the Divisional Gas Officers, to do what he could to help the 
members with regard to the operation of the Order. He should like 
to thank Mr. Troughton for the interesting way he opened the discus- 
sion. Mr. Troughton said he was not competent to explain every word 
in the Order. There were 94 pages of text with annotations; and he 
(Mr. Goodenough) would like to know who was capable of explaining 
every detail of the Order, unless it was Mr. Frank Pick, the Coal 
Controller's chief assistant, who seemed to have knowledge of almost 
every punctuation mark in the Order. Certainly, they had had diffi- 
culty in understanding the Order themselves. But this was nothing com- 
pared with the difficulty of the public ; and he felt their difficulties were 
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the opportunities of the gas manager to assist his customers in every 
possible way. The more courtesy and attention the householder got 
in this matter, the better friend he would be to the gas undertaking, 
both now and in the future. He agreed with Mr. Glover that cordial 
co-operation with the Local Fuel Overseer was the bottom card in 
carrying the Order into effective operation ; and his experience had 
been that the Local Fuel Overseers were only too anxious to obtain 
any assistance in carrying out the Order, not only according to the 
letter, but to the spirit. He thought it was rather important to bear in 
mind, in regard to the spirit of the Order, a point to which Mr. Glover 
had referred—as to the raison d’étve of the Order being coal shortage, 
and the necessity for economy in the use of coal. They must particu- 
larly bear in mind that the instructions to the Local Fuel Overseers 
made it quite clear that it was the policy of the Board of Trade that 
the economy should be effected as much as possible in raw coal, and 
not in gas. The notes on the Order were very important in this par- 
ticular. His experience was that the Local Fuel Overseers were acting 
upon the instructions contained in the notes, especially in regard to 
the granting of additional allowances, which they were requiring con- 
sumers to take in gas or coke, and not in coal, In judging of the effect 
of the Order in any district, they had to remember they could not tell 
what it would be till all applications for supplementary allowances 
had been made and adjudicated upon by the Fuel Overseers, and the 
additions granted, because the additional assessments if made in gas, 
as they would be in most districts, might largely, if not entirely, com- 
pensate for the drop that appeared to be imminent, judging only by the 
certificates already granted. He would remind members of the in- 
struction to the Local Fuel Overseers contained in Appendix ‘‘A’’ 
respecting special assessments in private houses, It said: ‘‘ If thescale 
set out in Clause6 of this Orderis, in the opinion of the Local Fuel Over- 
seer, insufficient to meet the needs of a household without hardship, he 
may allow in addition such quantity of fuel as he may think fit, no} 
exceeding one-third of the difference between the normal consumption 
and the quantity allowed by the scale.’’ The members would see what 
the effect of this clause was. Supposing the consumer had been using, 
without waste, the equivalent of 50 tons of coal in his house and had 
been allowed 20 tons, the Fuel Overseer had the power to grant him 
another 10 tons—that was, one-third of the difference between 20 and 
50 tons, or 50 p.ct. more than the scheduled quantity of the Order. 
This was a very material point, and one of which gas managers should 
advise their consumers—particularly the occupants of big houses—when 
they came to them in distress, because they did not know what to do 
with the allowance under the Order. Gas managers could be very help- 
fulto them ; and they would be very grateful. He(Mr. Goodenough) had 
asked that the supplementary allowance should be 50 p.ct. of the differ- 
ence ; but the Coal Controller came to the conclusion that the shortage 
of coal made it imperative to adhere to the one-third. However, this 
was a very important point to bear in mind. He had been asked 
as to what were the functions of the Divisional Officers. They were to 
receive from the managers or representatives of gas undertakings in 
their areas, any complaints or inquiries that might arise, in order that 
they might consult with the Divisional Fuel Overseer, and then, if 
necessary, the matter could be referred to headquarters for a ruling 
upon any difficulty that could not be disposed of locally. This 
was done so that headquarters should not be flooded with queries 
and inquiries which could be easily settled with the Divisional Gas 
Officers. Speaking for the Divisional Gas Officers, he might say 
that they would be very glad indeed to be of assistance, and to be 
made use of. A good deal had been said about the question of 
the equivalent figures. From the beginning, they fought for a 
higher equivalent than 15,000 c.ft. They were originally offered 
12,000 C.ft.; then it came up to 13,500 c.ft. ; and then they got it up 
to 15,000 c.ft. They pressed very hard for 18,000 or 20,000 c.ft. It 
was put to them by the Controller that it was better he should fix a 
figure somewhat on the low side, and then go up if possible, rather 
than fix it high, and then have to let it down. The Coal Controller 
was quite prepared to receive representations made by any Local Com- 
mittee as to the necessity of increasing the equivalent to keep up the 
supply of gas in the district, in so far as the facilities of the gas-works 
permitted. Until there were to hand concrete facts to put before 
the Controller as to any detrimental effect of the equivalent in any 
particular district, it was no use criticizing the equivalent any further. 
But directly they were able to prove to the Controller that the effect 
of the equivalent was to depress unduly the output of gas in 
any district, he was prepared to give earnest consideration to the 
matter. As to the question whether 15,000 c.ft. would or would not 
do the work of a ton of coal, a great deal had been said. He was 
perfectly certain that, in many cases, 15,000 c.ft. of gas would do 
more than the work of a ton of coal. They had only to consider what 
the slot consumer could do with 15,000 c.ft., and how very sorry any 
slot consumer would be to have to make do in substitution with 1 ton 
of coal; and then you had to remember that the slot consumer got 
his lighting out of an average of about 15,000 c.ft., and did all his 
cooking in the summer, and much boiling of kettles at other times. 
Mr. Glover had referred to a kitchen range which used 30 tons of coal 
ina year. He (Mr. Goodenough) knew of one which used too tons; 
and he knew of another where 120,000 c.ft. of gas in a quarter did 
what 13 tons of coal previously did. They knew that 15,000 c.ft. 
of gas would in many cases do the work of a ton of coal. If it would 
not, they would never have done the business they had in gas cooking 
and heating, because even in normal times 15,000 c.ft. of gas cost 
more than a ton of coal. If they were to walk about the country, and 
Say it took 20,000 or 25,000 c.ft. of gas to equal a ton of coal, they would 
do their business serious damage, and make fools of themselves, As 
to the electrical equivalent, he did not think it was a matter that they 
need worry about very much, because the quantities of electricity 
used for fuel were quite trivial; and 800 units of electricity would not 
do the work of more than 4 ton of coal. It took about 1500 units to 
get the same effective heat as from a ton of coal, The consumer was 
very unlikely to convert his coal into electricity on any such basis. 
His lighting allowance was on the basis of 240 units. If they took 
240 units as against 15,000 c.ft., they got for the latter 300,000 c.p.-hours 
against less than 200,000 c.p. hours for the 240 units—taking 0°8 c.p. per 
watt. On the basis of actual effective lighting therefore, the consumer 





got less for his electric lighting allowance than for gas. The reason 
for this equivalent was, he believed, that the Controller thought that 
for halls and passages small power electric-lamps could be used, which 
he considered would be quite sufficient. Mr. Troughton criticized the 
7500 c.ft. and subsequent figures for lighting allowance because they 
were not divisible by four. What the figures wanted to be divisible by, 
if anything, was 52. The lighting allowance could not anyhow be 
divisible by four, because in winter one wanted more lighting than in 
summer ; so no arbitrary division could be made. Mr. Helps could 
not understand why the gas industry had asked for a later date for the 
Order to come into operation. As far as gas was concerned, it was 
pressed all over the country that it should come into effect from Sept- 
ember, and not from June, as not half the public had been registered. 
He did not see how the position was to be avoided. Mr. Robinson 
asked why the figures were required that were given on the back of 
form F.H.F.3. The Committee who handled this matter for the gas 
industry had achieved a big success in getting the figures on the form. 
If it had not been for the previous gas consumption figures being put 
on the sheet, consumers would have thought they could not go on with 
the consumption ; and the misconception that they would have to take 
all their ‘‘fuel’’ allowance in coal would have been unfortunately 
very much more widespread than it is even now. Immediately under- 
neath the figures, it was stated that, if the householder required to 
vary the proportions of gas or electricity, he could do so given a 
basis. It had been made as clear as it could be; and it was up to gas 
managers and their staffs to emphasize this to the consumers by the 
circulation of literature, by advertisements, or by any other means that 
they thought fit. It was certainly very difficult to get the public to 
understand an Order of this sort at once. He did not agree with the 
President of the Board of Trade that it was a very simple one; and he 
did think that the putting on the form of these figures was a distinct 
advantage from the point of view of the gas industry. As Mr. Shad- 
bolt had said, the time for the discussion of the basis of the Order had 
gone, until there were available facts as to its operation which would 
enable them to criticize it not @ priori, but from actual experience. 
In the meantime, they had to do everything they could to get the Order 
into smooth operation as quickly as possible. From his own experi- 
ence, he thought he could say that the Coal Controller would always 
be open to receive and carefully consider representations made to him 
if the operation of the Order threatened to damage the gas industry 
seriously in any district. 


A Vote oF THANKS, 


Mr. J. W. AucHTERLONIE (Cambridge), in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Troughton and Mr. Goodenough, said he had been appointed 
Divisional Gas Officer for four counties, not through any particular 
personal qualifications, or desire to undertake any extra work, but to 
the fact that Cambridge was the centre for the four counties. He 
should be sending out a circular-letter in a few days to inquire of 
gas undertakings in this particular area what had been the effect 
of the Order upon their undertakings in regard to the consump- 
tion of gas and the discontinuance or otherwise of the use of gas 
appliances. As far as Cambridge was concerned, the Company had 
experienced a decrease of 18°2 p.ct. the last fortnight ; and for the 
first fortnight of September, a decrease of 8 p.ct. Cambridge, how- 
ever, was a town that was quick to respond to any Government appeal. 
When the Ministry of Munitions asked consumers to use gas instead 
of coal, they experienced a large increase ; and now that the appeal for 
economy in fuel had been issued, they had experienced an abnormal 
decrease. It would be interesting to know what was the effect through- 
out the country. Regarding the 182 p.ct. decrease, he was not par- 
ticularly sorry to see it. This might appear to be a strange thing to 
say. But it was a fact; and the great decrease was not unwelcome, 
as the difficulty in securing adequate coal supplies in the near future 
quite overshadowed a possible decrease in the supply of gas. They 
had only three weeks’ stock ; and if snows or anything else came along 
to interrupt deliveries, they would be ina very tight corner. He under- 
stood that next day an Order would be issued by the Coal Controller 
[see p. 64], whereby larger quantities of lower-priced fuels, such as 
— breeze and ordinary breeze, would be allowed in place of coke 
or coal. 

Mr. T. A. Guyatr (Ely), in seconding, said there was one difficulty 
he had met with—especially in connection with small consumers—and 
it was that many of them seemed to be in doubt as to whether, when 
they had got their allowances fixed, they would be compelled to use 
them. He had had a good deal of trouble in driving the point home 
that there would be no compulsion. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. TrouGHTON remarked that he was pleased Mr. Goodenough 
had been included in the vote, as the information he had given would 
be very valuable, particularly the point as to additional allowances. 

Mr. GoopENouGH remarked that at any time he could be of service 
to the members he hoped they would not hesitate to call upon him. 
As to special assessments, he might mention that occupants of houses 
having over twelve rooms could apply for a special assessment. When 
such a householder got his assessment, if he found it hopelessly inade- 
quate, he could apply to be specially assessed. He (Mr. Goodenough) 
did not think there would be any difficulty. 

Mr. E. W. Smit (Chelmsford) also spoke of the indebtedness to 
Mr. Goodenough for his explanations ; and he quite agreed with Mr. 
Shadbolt that they, as gas managers, should do all they could to carry 
out the spirit of the Order as fully as possible. He thought the Local 
Fuel Overseers—certainly it was so in his district—were doing their 
best to carry out the wishes of the Coal Controller, that consumers 
should use gas instead of coal. Mr. Glover had said that the object of 
the Order was to economize in the use of coal. He (Mr. Smith) had 
been trying todo so. He had been mixing from 20 to 28 p.ct. of blue 
water gas with the coal gas for some little time. That day he had not 
more than six days’ stock of coal on the works. The consumption of 
gas this year had increased, and would probably go on, if the Local 
Fuel Overseer did not hold his hand. In view of this, would they be 
granted and assured the necessary supply of coal? They had had 
promises. At a meeting about a month ago, the Coal Controller said 
he would do everything possible to keep gas undertakings going, and 
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advised gas engineers to lay in a month's stock of coal. His coal 
contractors told him they were unable to deliver such quantities as 
would enable him to get a month's stock in hand by the end of October. 
Chelmsford was so peculiarly situated, was so distant from the coal 
fields, that a few days’ interruption of railway traffic in winter time 
stopped their supplies for a week or a fortnight. Unless they could 
increase their stocks, he was afraid they would later on have to 
partially stop the supply of gas to the town. He wondered if some 
representation could not go from this meeting to the Coal Controller 

testing against this state of things, and asking for more assistance 
or gas undertakings than he was at present giving them. 

Mr. TrovGuTon, in responding to the vote of thanks, remarked that 
he felt they might safely leave it to the Government to do all possible 
in the interests of the country in regard to supplies of coal. But gas- 
works must have supplies if there was not to be the catastrophe of a 
gas collapse about Christmas or soon after. At Newmarket, the con- 
sumption instead of being down was up about 15 p.ct., largely owing to 
the military occupation of the district, and the large number of visitors 
who came to see their friends—cadets in training, and so on. He 
thought the Order affected residential districts more than industrial 
ones, but in the Order there was no difference made between the two. 
In his case, he had only about three weeks’ stock of coal. 


_ 


MANCHESTER JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Aitrincham Gas-Works. 


About fifty members of the Manchester Junior Gas Association, 
headed by the PresipEnT (Mr. C. E. Teasdale), on Saturday availed 
themselves of the invitation of the Chairman (Mr. T. Fairhurst) 
and Directors of the Altrincham Gas Company to visit their 
works, and inspect the extensions recently carried out, comprising 
retort-settings, ‘‘ D.B.” charger and discharger, coke telpher, &c. 
In the unavoidable absence of Mr. J. E. Lamb (the Managing- 
Director of the Company), the visitors were welcomed by, in 
addition to Mr. Fairhurst, Mr. W. W. Baker (Vice-Chairman), 
and Messrs. E. G. Parker and Peter Colliver (Director), together 
with Mr. H. R. S. Williams (the Engineer and Manager), Mr. J. 
Robinson (Office Superintendent), Mr. J. W. Ward (Works Fore- 
man), Mr. J. Pope (Distribution Superintendent), and Mr. W. 
Donaldson (Prepayment Meter Department). 





RounD THE Works. 


Escorted round the works by Mr. Fairhurst and Mr. Williams 
the visitors—who split up into two parties—found ample to inte- 
rest them in the couple of hours allocated to “ sight seeing.” 


THE GUESTS OF THE COMPANY. 


At the invitation of the Chairman and Directors of the Com- 
pany the visitors were subsequently entertained to dinner at the 
Unicorn Hotel, Altrincham. In this connection, it was interest- 
ing to learn, on the authority of the Association’s Hon. Treasurer 
(Mr. J. Robinson, of Altrincham), that the first gas produced in 
Altrincham was made at the Unicorn Yard (adjoining the ancient 
hostelry) in the year 1844. 


A LittLe History. 


To Mr. Robinson we are indebted for some interesting facts 
anent the growth of the Altrincham gas undertaking. The Com- 
pany was registered in 1872. The sales of gas that year amounted 
to 16,897,000 c.ft.; the price being 4s. 6d. per 1000, less discount. 
= oe of the undertaking is shown by the following 
statistics : 


Year. J292c @Sales of Gas bivane had sg 
1880 . . 28,520,000 ee 4s. od, ee 12,000,000 
1885 . . 74,097,000 oe 3s. 3d. ov 46,000,000 
1890 . . 87,105,000 oe gs. 5d. hs 13,000,000 
1895 . « 105,837,000. .. 3s. 4d, oe 18,000,000 
1900 . » 144,707,000 .. 38 Od. 4. — 39,000,000 
1905 . + 158,974,000 oe 2s. tod. be 14,000,000 
1910 . . 186,922,000 ee 2s. 8d. ee 32,000,000 
I9l4 . « 211,241,000 a 2s. 6d. oe 25,000,000 
1917. « 219,310,000 ee 38. od. oi 8,000,000 


It will be seen that the increase in the forty-five years amounts 
to no less than 203 million cubic feet. In 1880—before the 
advent of the slot meter into the Cheshire town—there were only 
2000 consumers; whereas in 1917 there were 5000 ordin and 
3000 prepayment meter users, the last-named being supplied with 
22 c.ft. of gas for 1d., less 2d. discount. Last year, 25 munition 
and other large works were supplied with 36 million cubic feet of 
gas. The public lamps aggregate 1630. 


- VoTEs OF THANKs. 


Mr. W. L. Hgacp (Preston) proposed that a hearty vote of thanks 
be accorded to the gentlemen connected with the Company for their 
kindness in having them there that afternoon, and also for their hos- 
pitality. He regretted that Mr. Lamb was away on holiday; but no 
doubt they were indebted to him for allowing them to go round. 
Knowing Mr. Fairhurst, Mr. Parker, and Mr. Williams as they did, 
they could quite understand why they had brought their works up to 
such a pitch of perfection. He desired to congratulate Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Ward on the smoothness of the running of the plant, which 
indicated that care was bestowed on it. Many of them had that after- 
noon been interested in the steaming of horizontal retorts, Generally, 








the whole place was an indication of care and forethought on some- 
body’s part. 

Mr. F. W. J. Betton (Macclesfield), in seconding the vote, thanked 
the Directors and officials for the pains they had taken to go into de- 
tails of the plant at the works. He was much interested in the steam- 
ing of horizontal retorts, because he and his chief had often talked 
about the possibility of this in horizontal and inclined retorts. 

The vote was carried with acclamation, after which 

Mr. Fairuorst said he and his colleagues felt it quite an honour 
that the Association should have come to see their works. In connec- 
tion with horizontal steaming, there was a great deal to be learned yet ; 
and they were looking forward to the help and guidance that the 
- would bring to bear on this point. 

r. PARKER expressed the pleasure it had afforded him on many 
occasions to join the members on their visits, and at meetings. 

Mr. Wi .iams, who also acknowledged the vote, said he and his 
Directors were very pleased to have had them there that day. They 
had a nice little works—the nicest little works of its size he had been 
in. He must say, however, that a great deal of the credit was due to 
the Chairman and Directors of the Company. No one could wish for 
better Directors than he had at Altrincham. If improvements were 
needed, they were carried out—anything which showed a reasonable 
chance of success, or anything in the way of making laborious work 
easier for the men, received the greatest consideration. 

DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS. 

Mr. J. G. StEwart (Rochdale) then read his paper, on “ Distri- 
bution Problems,” which, with the discussion arising therefrom, 
will be found on p. 79. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDREss. 


Owing to the lateness of the hour, it was agreed to defer the 
discussion on the Presidential Address to a future (or a special) 
meeting. 


ESTIMATING THE BENZENE AND TOTAL LIGHT- 
OIL CONTENT OF GASES. 


Experiments carried out at the University of Manitoba, at 
Winnipeg, on the application of the differential pressure method 
to the estimation of the benzene and the total light-oil content of 
gases, are described by the investigators (Harold S. Davis, Mary 
Davidson Davis, and Donald G. MacGregor) in the “ Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry.” 


One part of the work was in connection with the estimation of 
benzene when toluene vapour also is present. A known amount 
of toluene vapour was introduced into the air of one of the two 
flasks used; and bulbs of benzene were afterwards broken on 
each side. If the toluene did not dissolve in the benzene, the 
same benzene pressure would be developed in each flask, and the 
manometer reading would not change. On the other hand, if the 
toluene dissolved in the benzene to any extent, the pressure de- 
veloped in the flask containing the toluene would be less than in 
the other. The authors are well aware that the toluene would 
dissolve in the benzene to some extent ; but as the flasks used had 
a capacity of 150 to 350 c.c., and the quantity of benzene was 
very small, it seemed probable that the toluene would not ap- 
preciably dissolve-out from the gas before equilibrium had been 
reached by the evaporating benzene. Otherwise, the toluene 
would first have to diffuse from all parts of the flask into the outer 
layer of liquid benzene, and then from this layer through the 
main body of the liquid itself. Experiment has shown that these 
ideas were erroneous. The toluene rapidly dissolved-out from the 
gas in the flask into the liquid benzene. It seems, the investi- 
gators say, impossible that this should be due to simple gas dif- 
fusion. Rather it must be caused by convection currents in the 
gas. They attempted to prevent the currents by surrounding the 
liquid benzene with fine copper gauze, but without success. 

While, therefore, it has been shown that the amount of benzene 
in an inert gas can be accurately estimated by the differential 
pressure method, using bulbs of liquid benzene, when the gas also 
contains toluene and other light-oils, the following factors must 
be considered: (1) The toluene and other light-oils dissolve in the 
liquid benzene so that their pressures are almost entirely removed 
from the gas, while at the same time these dissolved substances 
lower the vapour pressure of the benzene. (2) A less serious 
error is caused by the gases other than the light-oils dissolving 
in the liquid benzene. An account is given of the investigations 
conducted, in order to eliminate these sources of error, on gases 
by the differential pressure method, using bulbs filled with solid 
benzene, and immersing the apparatus in a bath below the freez- 
ing point of benzene. 

Referring to preliminary work on the variation in the concen- 
tration of light-oils in the coal gas produced at different stages 
of carbonization, the authors (after showing that the differential 
pressure method, bulbs of liquid benzene being used, gives an 
easy and fairly accurate method for the estimation of the light-oil 
content of a gas mixture) describe an experiment they carried 
out on the Winnipeg Electric Railway gas plant. The object was 
to obtain some idea as to the change in the light-oil content of 
the gas as carbonization proceeded. Through a hole drilled in 
the door of the retort, samples of gas were drawn off from time 
to time, washed with water, and the light-oil content estimated. 
Results comparable with each other were obtained; and they 
showed that the gas which came over during the first hour was 
rich in light-oil, while after this the content steadily declined. 
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BLUE WATER GAS PRACTICE, 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH BENZOL RECOVERY. 





By E. F. Keasie, of Gorleston. 


[A Paper read before the Eastern Counties Gas Association, 
Oct. 3.] 


Having only been engaged in the production of blue water gas 
for a few months, I feel it is necessary for me to somewhat apolo- 
gize for bringing the matter before you. I do so, however, more 
from the standpoint that the plant about to be described is com- 
paratively new to many, and it has a number of strong points 
which should provide profitable consideration. 


Again, the conservation of coal by any means possible is a duty 
that we all owe to the State at this critical period in our history. 
Many engineers will be taxed to the breaking point in order to 
maintain an adequate supply of gas during the coming months; 
and any means which can be devised to maintain the supply is a 
duty which must be faithfully discharged, in order to keep our 
consumers, if possible, from hardship. 

There is an undoubted feeling among most consumers that the 
gas supply is inexhaustible; and it should be conducive to the 
ultimate stability of our industry if, during the coming critical 
period, we can give consumers the gas allowed them and of the 
best quality possible in existing circumstances. The engineer 
who is able next Spring to state that he has been able to accom- 
plish this state of affairs will certainly have earned “ well done” 
from those whom he serves. 

In the Spring of 1917, it had become necessary for us to con- 
sider the renewal of four beds of retorts. An increase in sales of 
gas over 20 p.ct. also caused me to seek additional plant of some 
description. About this time the Coal Controller made his first 
appeal for blue water gas production; and the Technical Press 
was also giving the subject a good deal of publicity. 

I decided to carefully consider the question before coming to 
any decision as to retort renewals. To this end,I re-read papers 
contributed by two of our members some years ago—Messrs. 
Brockway and Paternoster, both of whom had tackled the subject 
in days when conditions were by no means favourable. I gained 
help and inspiration by the perusal, and could not but feel that 
if they succeeded in days of strict candle-power tests, it certainly 
could be handled with comparative ease in the present days of 
calorific standards, and especially when one realized that the 
practice was distinctly in the national interest. 

Having decided to recommend the process to my directors, I 
sought the plant best suited to my requirements. The “ K. & A. 
(Smith’s Modification) Plant” was finally selected; but before 
placing the order, Mr. P. P. Channon, of Haywards Heath, kindly 
gave me the opportunity of inspecting his plant of the same 
make—this having then been at work for a considerable period 
(since 1914) with good results. Being convinced that the plant 
was suited to my requirements, the order was placed. 


Tue SITE. 


The question of a separate house for the proposed plant could 
not, for various reasons, be entertained. It was therefore de- 
cided to see how it could be suitably placed at one end of the 
retort-house. It was found that the plant named would occupy 
approximately the width of two beds of retorts; and, further, 
that if the necessary foundation was provided for at the clinker- 
ing-floor level, it would be possible for a substantial amount of 
head-room to be left between the working stage of the plant and 
the retort-house roof. The site was, therefore, prepared by en- 
tirely removing two beds of retorts to the subway floor level. A 
substantial wall was then erected at the end of the remaining 
beds ; and the whole was re-braced. The retort-house floor and 
supporting girders were removed; and the earth between the 
wall of the subway and the inside walls of the retort-house were 
excavated. 

The retort-house walls were carefully underpinned, and the 
site thus made available was concreted; the foundation for the 
double generator being provided for at the same time. A retain- 
ing wall was built from the retort-bench to the retort-house wall 
opposite—an opening being left in it in order to provide access 
to the retort-house subway. 

A flight of steps outside the house provides the means of 
reaching the plant for the purpose of clinkering. Thesmall winch 
used for hoisting coke to the working stage of the plant is also 
used for raising clinker, &c., to the retort-house floor level. The 
site thus provided measured 30 ft. long by 19 ft. wide. 

_ The present plant only occupies 12 ft. by 17 ft. of floor; and 
it is interesting to note that the whole site is capable of having 
erected upon it two sets capable of producing easily 240,000 c.ft. 
of gas per diem. This production is, as I have stated, on the site 
of two beds of retorts. We were fortunate in having sufficient 
boiler capacity, and also in the fact that the boiler-house adjoins 
the B.W.G. house—thus providing only a short travel for the 
steam. It will be seen by the plan that the plant in general is 
erected at an angle. This was purposely arranged in order to 
provide ample space for a duplicate set at some future time, and 
also (when need arose) a gas-fired boiler for generating the neces- 
Sary steam for the plant. The B.W.G. operator would then be 
able to attend to his own boiler easily, and thus reduce working 
expenses. It will further be seen on the plan that the pump- 





house adjoins one end of the B.W.G. house, and provided a 
suitable position for erecting a turbo-blower. 

Having a good margin of gasholder capacity, we were able to 
set apart a 60,000 c.ft. holder for the plant under review. The 
preparations made to receive the plant were carried out by our 
own staff. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT. 


The plant consists of the following appliances: A steel shell 
containing two generators, each of which is surrounded in the 
upper — by a regenerator, small washer (or hydraulic main) 
carried on brackets attached to the shell,a water-cooled scrubber 
(loaded with boards on edge), the same being situated outside the 
building, compound impulse steam turbine coupled direct to blower. 
The operating stage measures 12 ft. wide by 17 ft. long. But 6 ft. of 
the length is spare space and is used by us for bunker accommo- 
dation for coke. The gas, steam, and blast valves are all operated 
from the stage floor, and are conveniently arranged. The chim- 
ney passes through the centre of a ventilator in the retort-house 
roof, terminating with an ordinary cone. As no dust passes into 
the atmosphere, no special trap is needed. 





The Gorleston Blue Water Gas Plant, 


The carburetting appliance is made up of the following parts : 
A small galvanized storage tank, an oil-pump, an air-pump, a 
three-way cock, and a regulating oil-spray for each generator. 

The blue water gas passes from the relief holder back into the 
retort-house, and is measured by a “ Rotary” meter. 

Two 2-in. pipes are run from the outlet of the meter; and to 
one is fixed a 2-in. full-way cock, and to the other a quadrant cock 
with a scale attached. The bye-pass and quadrant taps are in- 
side a case fastened to the wail and locked. 

The exhaust pipe from the turbine (clamped to the foul main) 
runs about half the length of the retort-house before discharging 
steam into the atmosphere. The two pipes conveying the water 
gas are laid on the exhaust pipe; and the gas is further heated by 
pipes continuing to run (clamped to the foul main) until the ex- 
treme end of the foul main is reached, at which point the water 
and coal gas mix. The water gas enters the foul main at about 
145° Fahr.; the temperature at the “ Rotary” meter during the 
same period being 77°. 

MopE OF OPERATION WHEN MAKING B.W.G. 

The hot coke zones and charging pouches (or upper portions) are 
gradually fed with coke, and the heat got up. The blast-valve is 
then opened ; and at same operation the secondary-air valves are 
opened by means of a cross arm attached to the rod of the blast 
valve. The blast divides into two streams inside the shell at the 
base. The coke is thus raised to a working temperature in each 
generator in parallel. The gas outlet valves at top of generators 
being closed, the blow gases pass through nostrils into each re- 
generator. The secondary air supply operates at the nostrils— 
thus providing means of completing the combustion of the carbon 
monoxide in the regenerators, and so raising the chequerwork 
considerably in temperature. The agen pass out into the 
atmosphere by openings at the top sides of the regenerators by 
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Z. Oil Storage Tank. 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE BLUE WATER GAS PLANT AT THE GORLESTON GAS-WORKS. 


means of stack-valves and the chimney. The blow lasts about 
three-quarters to one minute, at the end of which time the blast, 
secondary air, and stack valves are closed. The gas valve on one 
generator is next opened, and steam, at about 70 lbs. pressure per 
square inch,is turned on. The gas and steam valves are worked 
at the operating stand of each generator. The steam pipes, how- 
ever, are crossed, so that the steam on all occasions enters the 
top of the opposite regenerator to the gas outlet in use. 


Outlets For Blow Gases 
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SECTION THROUGH THE DOUBLE GENERATOR, SHOWING THE 
DIRECTION OF THE GASES, &c., WHILE CARBURETTED WATER 
GAS MAKING IS IN PROGRESS. 





The steam passing downwards around the hot chequerwork is 
partly split up and highly superheated. Passing thence through 
nostrils, it enters the hot-coke zone of the. first generator; and 
then, dipping under the arch supporting the mid-feather, it passes 
upwards through the incandescent coke in the second generator. 
The stack-valves being closed, the water gas produced cannot 
force an exit vid the second regenerator, but has to pass upwards 
through the core of cool coke in the D-shaped charging pouch and 
away through the gas outlet valve (attached to the side of the 
charging mouthpiece) to the hydraulic main or the washer. 

The core of cool coke through which the water gas passes 
affords the means of arresting the coke dust, and the hot gas in 
turn removes any moisture from the coke prior to its reaching the 
hot zone. It is clear that by water gas passing through the core 
of cool coke, valuable heat is retained in the plant, which would 
otherwise go forward to the scrubber. 

The run lasts, approximately, five minutes, after which (the 
blast over) the opposite generator forms the gas outlet—the steam 
entering first the regenerator on the opposite side to the previous 
run. 

It will be seen that a shallow bed of fuel is presented during the 
blow, and that the travel of the steam through the incandescent 
coke is double the length of the blast travel. It should further be 
noted that, just prior to the water gas leaving the last generator, 
the highest temperature is met with—thus assuring not only 
thorough “ reduction,” but also low carbon dioxide content. The 
shallow fuel bed also accounts for the small formation of clinker, 
which, of course, means a saving in fuel, due to longer intervals 
between the cleaning-out of the fires. 


THE WorRKING OF THE CARBURETTING APPLIANCE. 


The gas-oil is pumped into the underside of the small cylinder 
from a main storage by a wing-pump, after which the stop-valve 
is closed and the air pump operated till a pressure of from 35 to 
40 lbs. per square inch is raised above the oil in the cylinder. A 
suitable working pressure can then be maintained for a consider- 
able period by occasionally admitting more oil. A gauge is fixed 
to the outside of the cylinder, in order to show the depth of oil 
contained therein. 

The three-way valve on the line of pipe to the sprays is then 
operated, so as to admit a stream of oil to each regenerator alter- 
nately. The discharge point of oil is at the same place as that 
at which the steam enters. The oil is admitted at the early part 
of the run, and cut off (say) about two minutes before the finish of 
the run. The oil enters the top side of the regenerator, at which 
the gas is coming off on all occasions. The travel of the oil-gas 
is, of course, downwards; and it meets the blue water gas at the 
ring of the nostrils. Intimate mixing takes place, as the two pene- 
trate through the core of cool coke. 

It will be seen that, as the gas-making cycle is reversed after 
each blow, the steam travels downwards among the chequer- 
work, which during the previous run was used for cracking oil. 
Therefore any deposit of carbon left upon brickwork is converted 
into water gas, and the chequerwork is thus left clean to receive 
the next run of oil. It should here be stated that the charging 
pouch is kept replenished at frequent intervals, for reasons that 
have already been given. , 

It is not our intention to use any oil, if it is at all possible to 
avoid it. We are, however, vaporizing about 2 to 3 gallons of 

rebenzol per day into the stream of gas as it leaves the works 
or the district. Should, however, a sudden demand arise, neces- 
sitating a larger percentage of water gas being added, the plant 
can be operated to meet the demand at the shortest notice. 
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A supply"of oil gas is allocated to us, based upon o's gallon 
per 1000 c.ft. From experience thus gained, it is clear that any- 
thing up to (say) 42 p.ct. mixture of water gas could be run with 
an expenditure of much less than o's gallon of oil per 1000 c.ft. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


Before giving any particulars of results, a few general remarks 
may be of interest. We are carbonizing four different classes of coal 
—a small percentage being Barrow. We arrange for a portion of 
this to be carbonized by itself; and when the coke is drawn, it is 
quenched and kept entirely for B.W.G. production—it being the 
best coke we are making. . 

As far as accommodation will allow, it is stored in bags on the 
bunker space on the working stage of the plant. The plantis fed 
with coke every hour. It will be seen on the plan that the arm of 
the hoist swivels over the retort-house floor, from which point 
coke is hoisted by a small winch attached to the plant. 

It will be remembered that, in the paper that I gave before the 
Association in May, 1917, I described a simple home-made water 
loading device attached to the retort-house governor. This is still 
in use; and extended experience shows that it helps considerably 
in keeping the quality and quantity of the gas constant. As in 
benzol-recovery, so in the blue water gas production, the aim 
should be to keep all the working conditions as constant as pos- 
sible. When the two processes are at work, it is far more neces- 
sary that all ups-and-downs should be as far as possible avoided, 
as the balance between a good and acceptable gas and that which 
is otherwise is much finer. We have undoubtedly arrived at a 
period in our industry when finer working will have to take a front 

lace. 
" Those who wish to see gas occupying a place in the forefront of 
industrial activity will have to keep this ever before them. The 
future will be full of strenuous days for the gas engineer, if he 
is to present an unbroken front to the enemy competition. If, 
however, we use the many aids which science and research have 
_— at our disposal, much time, expense, and anxiety will be 
saved. 

Since starting blue water gas making, we have slightly eased 
the pull on the inlet of the retort-house governor. In order to 
safeguard against inerts entering the gas, we have coupled a small 
blower to the exhauster. The required quantity of air passes 
direct from this blower to the purifiers by an air-main from which 
branches are led to boxes, each having a control tap. In this 
way, all available oxygen is used for the purpose required. When 
air is taken in for purification purposes on the inlet to the 
exhauster, all the oxygen does not reach the purifiers, owing to 
chemical reactions in the washing and scrubbing plants. This 
must result in an increased quantity being drawn in, in order to 
allow for the fact named. In other words, a higher percentage 
of nitrogen must result. 

We have lately taken the opportunity of passing a small quan- 
tity of steam forward to the purifiers with the air from the blower, 
for the purpose of keeping the oxide in condition. In the period 
covered by the results about to be stated, we have recovered, 
upon an average, 1°79 gallons of crude benzol per ton of coal 
carbonized. 

The improved condensing power of the coal gas plant brought 
into use since I gave my paper on benzol recovery has no doubt 
somewhat reduced the yield of benzol—the same not being found 
in the tar. 

Again, allis not coal, unfortunately, which is sold as such; and 
this, coupled with the fact that we have been obliged to work out 
stocks which have been in store for several years, must tend to 
a reduction in the benzol recovered. If I may venture to say so, 
it does seem very strange that the Ministry of Munitions should 
see the inferior coal going into works equipped for benzol recovery, 
when the reverse should be the order in the national interest. 

By a bonus to our district staff, we have been enabled to get 
out of the road of progress some 700 flat-flames since Oxctober, 
1916—these being replaced by modern incandescent gas-burners. 
Taking a period of just two years since starting oil-washing, we 
have only had to deal with about six blockages in mains and ser- 
vices per week. This figure covers blockages due to water, rust, 
and naphthalene. I place naphthalene last, as it has given least 
trouble of any. 


WorkInG RESULTs. 


The average quality of the coal gas made prior to the mixing of 
the B.W.G. was 660 B.Th.U. gross. Theaverage specific gravity 
was ‘467. The following figures have been obtained over the 
period May to August: 


Average specific gravity of the B.W.G. . . ‘60 

aa total sulphur content pe . 113 grains per roo c.ft. 

¥ calorific power ‘i - 331 B.Th.U. gross. 

The mixture at the start contained 20 to 25 p.ct. of B.W.G.; 

the average now in the mixture to date is 31 to 32 p.ct. 
Average calorific power of the mixed gases. 520 B.Th.U. gross. 
Temperature at ‘‘ Rotary’’ meter. , - 77° Fahr. 

9 point of entering foul main 145° Fahr. 


As we have only worked the plant during the day, a test-run of 
nine hours gave the following fuel consumption results, after 
allowing for the fuel returned to the boilers, and also the fact that 
the plant was shut-down one hour at noon: 29'8 lbs. of coke per 
1000 c.ft. of gas made. 

No trouble of any description has been experienced on the dis- 
trict since mixing B.W.G., nor has any appliance whatever had 





its adjustment of gas and air altered. The gas supplied has proved 
acceptable not only to domestic consumers but equally for in- 
dustrial purposes. We have some twenty-five consumers using 
gas for power, heat, &c., and it may be interesting to you to know 
that two large gas-heated shipbuilding furnaces are fired by gas 
now being supplied. One furnace measures 30 ft. long by 2 ft. 
wide and deep; the other is 12 ft. long by 6 ft. wide and 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep. The gas consumption for each is 2000 c.ft. per hour. 
Both the consumption and the heating efficiency have given satis- 
faction to all concerned. 

I trust that the description of the plant and working has proved 
not only of interest (owing to its novel character) but that an 
interest has been stimulated in the larger question of blue water 
gas production. Some may wish to read over technical points at 
their leisure; and, if I may, I would suggest that the time allowed 
for discussion should be used to consider not only how coal may 
be economized at this critical juncture, but to consider the pro- 
duction of B.W.G. in the light of the enormous requirements for 
gas which will inevitably follow the declaration of peace. Whether 
we may view the after-war demand for gas from the standpoint of 
domestic or industrial use, the cry will certainly be for more and 
more gas, and as cheap as possible. The manifold uses of gas in 
both the home and factory during the war will have left an in- 
delible mark upon the minds of its many users; and itis for us to 
follow up the educational work which the war has enforced, in the 
reconstruction period immediately ahead. 

For a long time to come vertical retorts and steaming will be 
outside the reach of small works (even if all were agreed upon the 
subject). For my own part, I am convinced that a combination 
of good horizontal retorts—machine-charged wherever possible— 
worked in conjunction with blue water gas, will prove the solution 
not only of cheapened gas and the conservation of coal, but will 
give to the gas-consuming public a gas which isin every way suited 
to modern requirements. After nearly two years’ experience of 
benzol recovery, I am further convinced that the process has 
come to stay; and I am, therefore, giving it its due place in my 
after-war programme, as far as my own company is concerned. 


”_ 
——— 


DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS. 





By James B. Stewart, of Rochdale. 


[A Paper read before the Manchester and District Junior Gas 
Association, Oct.5. Abridged.] 


In making choice of the foregoing title for a paper, I do so for 
the purpose of relating several experiences which I have had, 
along with their respective solutions, and then expressing some 
thoughts on the gas undertaking and the education of the con- 
sumer. There are four distinct cases which I desire to bring to 
your notice. 


FLUCTUATION OF PRESSURE IN A GAS-MAIN, AND THE CAUSE. 


The consumers on a certain line of main complaining of vari- 
ation of pressure, or, as they preferred to callit, ‘ jumping lights,” 
a workman called and traced the fluctuation back to a point near 
the trunk main, where there was a syphon or well on the main- 
pipe for drainage purposes. Assuming that the condensation or 
water due to a leakage on the main pipe had risen in the syphon 
to the level of the main, and was still rising, he dipped the pump- 
ing-tube with a rod and found just sufficient water in the syphon 
to seal the tube. Finding this all right, he continued his investi- 
gations until the afternoon, when he came back and reported the 
extent of the variations, but not the cause. I thereupon decided 
to take pressures at all the public lamps on this line of main after 
lighting-up time that evening, with the view to locating the trouble. 
On doing so, I found the pressure was then perfectly steady, and 
that the cause, whatever it was, was other than a stoppage ip the 
main-pipe. 

When investigating further the following day, I called at a mill 
which was electrically driven; power being generated by a 60 H.P. 
gas-engine, the gas supplied through a 2o0o-light dry meter, and 
the service connected from the extreme end of the main. The 
engine was giving trouble; and after stopping it, we examined the 
exhaust-pipe, with the following result: At the outside of the 
engine-house were two silencers on the exhaust-pipe, connected 
by a piece of 4-in. cast-iron pipe, about 18-in. long. On taking 
out this piece of pipe we re-started the engine, and found that 
the fluctuations ceased in the gas-main, thus showing that the 
variation of pressure was caused by the exhaust-pipe being blocked 
at the silencer, and consequently the pressure was forced back 
through the inlet-valve of the engine and the meter and into the 
main-pipe. 

The engine was then connected-up to the dynamo; and it started 
right away—giving no further trouble to themselves, the other 
consumers, or the Gas Department. I learned later that the stop- 
page was caused by a ball of cotton-waste in the outlet of the 
second silencer. Where it came from was a mystery. 


ALLEGED SMELL oF Gas IN A SEWER. 

In this case we received complaint of a leakage of gas repeat- 
edly from a point where two streets cross at right angles; and 
when the workmen called, the smell—sometimes very bad, and 
sometimes almost imperceptible—was found to be coming from a 
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sewer manhole. After testing the mains and services, we could 
find no trace of coal gas to account for the smell; and we then 
concluded that it was caused by an accumulation of sewer gas. 
But the Surveyor’s Department would do nothing to remove the 
nuisance; their contention being that, while the sewer gas was 
there, it was a leakage of coal gas from the mains which was 
causing the smell. 

I then went to a tinsmith in town, and got him to make a small 
tin holder of 4 c.ft. capacity, with an 3-in. stop-tap on the top and 
another on the side at the bottom. With this holder I took 
samples of the air in the sewer at three different points, and got 
these samples analyzed by the Borough Analyst, with the result 
that no trace of coal gas could be found. The Surveyor’s Depart- 
ment then took the matter up seriously, and decided to put a ven- 
tilating shaft in the sewer at a point 150 yards distant from the 
manhole where the smell was coming from. It is now overa 
year since the shaft was put in; and we have had no further 
complaints from this district. 


CauLkinc LEAD JOINTS BEFORE THEY HAVE COOLED. 


This seems to be a small matter; but it is well worth noting, 
as it is as true in gas distribution as in everything else that if 
you look after the small matters the larger ones will look after 
themselves. 

In laying some lines of 4-in. cast-iron mains there were two 
mainlayers each running and caulking his own lead joints. Six 
months after the mains had been laid, we received a complaint 
of a smell of gas from one of these districts, and traced the leak- 
age toa joint ononeof the mains. This joint was then re-caulked; 
and no further leakage was found. Just two weeks later, we re- 
ceived a similar complaint from the same district. On question- 
ing the workman who had traced the leakage and re-caulked the 
joints, he informed me that they were not in any way drawn, but 
that the lead was soft when he put the tools on it, as if it had been 
improperly caulked. I then looked up the records to see which 
of the mainlayers was responsible for this part of the work; and 
after warning the man (who, by the way, was a good workman) 
of the necessity of more care, I determined to watch closely the 
next time he did a job of a similar nature, to see his particular 
methods and those of the other workman. 

I found that, while the methods of making a level bed for the 
main, packing the main, and filling-in the trenches were similar, 
in one case the workman ran and caulked his joints singly, the 
caulking operations being done while the lead was still warm, and 
in the other case the workman got all his joints ready for running 
with lead, and after running them all he started caulking at the 
first joint he had run—thus giving the lead time to cool and 
shrink. I did not interfere at this stage, but saw all the joints 
caulked and tested for leakage, and went away after marking the 
position of the respective joints on a chart. 

As these mains were laid under an ash footpath, I decided six 
months later to open the ground to look for results. Of ten 
joints examined, each caulked when the lead was warm, one was 
leaking slightly on the under side and soft all round, two were soft 
all round, and seven were hard on top and soft on the under side; 
whereas, of ten of the other workman’s joints examined, nine were 
found to be hard all round, and one hard on the top and slightly 
soft on the bottom—thus proving the necessity of letting the lead 
joint and the socket cool inn | before caulking. The system 
of caulking joints while they are still warm has been discontinued 
as far as 1 am concerned; and I hope the results will justify my 
contention that a lead joint cannot be well caulked until it has 
had time to cool and shrink. 


A OneE-Hunprep Licut Dry METER CAVED-IN FRONT 
AND BAcK,. 


We received a complaint of failure of supply from a laundry 
which used gas under pressure for their hand irons and ironing 
machines. When the workman called he found that the cause of 
the stoppage of the supply was the meter—a 1oo-light dry, which 
had been installed about a year-and-a-half previously. The front 
and back cases had caved-in, and no gas could pass through. We 
took off the meter and sent it to the makers for repairs. 

About six months later the same thing happened; and after 
again sending the meter to the makers with instructions to stiffen 
the front and back cases, we started investigations. As to capa- 
city, the meter was large enough, the consumption never exceed- 
ing 500 c.ft. per hour; but when testing the pressure, we found a 
variation at the outlet of the compressor not noticeable on the 
flame in the irons but perceptible on the pressure-gauge. We 
opened the compressor, and found that the blades were very 
dirty, and were sticking in the guides or slides, with the result 
that they were not falling into the proper position for compressing 
the gas when revolving. These blades were scraped and washed 
with petrol, making them work quite easily ; and we put the com- 
pressor together again and started it, getting the pressure abso- 
lutely steady. 

There was no other apparent cause, so when the meter came 
back we refixed it. It is now nine months since re-fixing; and 
there is no further sign of the cases giving way. Whether the 
damage was due to the irregular pull on the meter caused by the 
fault of the compressor, or a weakness in the cases of the meter, 
or both combined, I would not like to say. 


THE UNEDUCATED CONSUMER. 
It is astonishing how many consumers there are who do not 
realize the advantages of gas for industrial and domestic purposes, 








and how many gas undertakings there are who do not realize 
their responsibility to the community at large and their obliga- 
tions to their consumers. ' 

To give an experience in point will perhaps be the best way I 
can illustrate how many consumers can be enlightened with regard 
to the uses of gas, if the outdoor members of the staff are en- 
couraged to use initiative. A consumer of ours employed gas for 
lighting and power purposes, and calling at his office one day with 
reference to a complaint, I was shown over the premises, which 
were used for the manufacture of fire-lighters made of wood, 
shavings, and shoddy. After being built together, they were 
treated with a heated solution of creosote oil, naphthalene, &c., 
dried, and were then ready for- packing. I noticed a workman 
soaking a number of jute-bags in water; and the proprietor in- 
formed me the greatest trouble they had in the business was the 
liability of the creosote solution to ignite—hence the necessity of 
having wet bags, to smother the fire at once. I had a look at the 
boilers, which were fired with coal: and coke, and thought they 
could be converted to gas with profit to the consumer and the 
department. The consumer decided to have the conversion done 
at his expense under our supervision. 

One oF the boilers was round in shape, of 50 gallons capacity, 
and the other rectangular, of 80 gall€ ¢ capacity. The round 
boiler was no trouble at all. We ordered for it a concentric 
burner with five taps; so that, when the required temperature 
was reached, the taps could be turned off—leaving just sufficient 
gas burning to maintain it at 180° Fahr. For the rectangular 
boiler, we ordered two burners, 3 ft. 6 in. long. Brackets and 
stands had to be made for the burners, and the fire-boxes cut and 
fitted to admit them. A larger meter had to be installed, and 
supply-pipes laid from the meter to the appliances. Just at this 
time the consumer had his motor van converted to gas, and I got 
him to put in a meter of sufficient capacity to drive an 8 u.P. gas- 
engine, supply the boilers, and fill the motor container. After 
finishing the work, the consumer compared the new results with 
the old, and found that with gas heating one boiler he could do the 
same amount of fire-lighters in a day as he did with the two boilers 
previously. The natural consequence is that, as far as his boilers 
are concerned, the output could be doubled at the cost of the 
conversion only. 

Unfortunately, I am unable to state his costs of coal and coke 
accurately for the boilers; but he gave me the cost approximately 
as 15s. per week. With gas, the consumption (as registered by 
the meter) works out at 4700 c.ft. per week; and if you deduct 
2000 c.ft. for the motor and goo c.ft. for the engine, this leaves 
1800 c.ft. for the boilers. With gas at 3s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft., the 
cost comes to 6s. per week—a saving of gs., or 60 p.ct. Then, 
again, by filling his own motor container, his gas costs him 
38. 4d., instead of 5s. at the gas-works, where he filled previously ; 
and while the container is filling, the van is being loaded, thus 
saving time. 

There have been no cases of fire since the conversion of these 
appliances; any trouble the consumer had with the insurance 
companies has disappeared; and we have got, and shall retain, a 
good consumer. I cite this case not merely for its own value, but 
to show what could be done with a staff organized and trained to 
use their initiative. Gas and stove fitters always in touch with 
consumers have opportunities which are too often neglected. 

With the idea of getting our meter inspectors to take a more 
intelligent interest in their work, we have a return made by them 
at the end of each quarter of the gas consumed for other than 
lighting purposes. This return shows the amount of gas used, the 
size of the meter, and the nature of the appliance supplied in the 
case of each consumer, as follows : 2 





| ion i , 
Coonan & Appliances Supplied. 


Rental Number, Size of Meter, 





| 
23,456 50 D | 180,000 


| Engine. 15 H.P. 





To get out this return, the meter inspector has to do more than 
take the state of the meter. He has to take a note of the appli- 
ances—if a gas-engire the horse-power, if a gas-furnace the 
nature, and so on. These returns are a help to me as well, for I 
can see by looking them over the various consumptions on the 
different sizes of meters, finding in some cases meters working 
over their capacity, and others very much under. They also show 
any difference of consumption between that and the previous 
quarter. -At first the inspector had to be asked if he knew any 
reason for the difference; whereas now he will draw my attention 
to it, and give without asking his reasons for the variation. 

Another method of interesting the outdoor staff would be to 
have information prepared in booklet form for their use when 
asked by the consumer for particulars with regard to supply or 
appliances. The booklet would give data as to the price of appli- 
ances, the approximate cost of installing them, and the consump- 
tion of gas. 

We do want to get rid of the consumer’s usual opinion that our 
staffs are unintelligent and careless with reference to his interests, 
when it is not so much the fault of the staff as of the administra- 
tion, which has neglected to organize and utilize the intelligence 
of the staff. With the Household Fuel and Lighting Order before 
the consumers just now, let us to make the most of it. The 
consumer is forced to get some idea of the respective values of 
coal, electricity, and gas for their specific purposes ; and if we can 
follow this Order with intelligent advice, there is no doubt it will 
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do more for the “ B.C.G.A.” than any publication or advertise- 
ment ever did. The Order is an incentive to the consumer to get 
the most he can out of his fuel allowance; and it should be our 
business to see that he gets it. 


DISCUSSION. 


The PresipENT (Mr. C. E. Teasdale, of Salford) said a few notes 
had been received from the Assistant-Secretary of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association. He called upon the 

Hon. Secretary (Mr. James Bridge, of Bolton) to read them. 

These notes pointed out that the British Commercial Gas Association 
have made education one of the main planks of their publicity cam- 
paigns during the past six-and-a-half years, and with very gratifying 
results; and the well-known lines on which this section of their work 
has been conducted were indicated. The notes concluded : 

To sum up, the gas undertaking can best ‘‘educate’’ its con- 
sumers— 

1.—By giving every facility to its employees to obtain the widest 
knowledge of the business in which they are engaged. 

2.—By the employment of skilled workmen for the fitting and main- 
tenance of appliances and attention to defects. 

3.—By the judicious use of publicity material of all kinds in various 
ways, so that the public may be kept well informed as to how gas can 
with advantage be utilized for the performance of all work in the home 
and factory. 

4.—By training its staff and men to remember that it is the cus- 
tomer’s money that pays wages, salaries, and dividends, and that the 
foundation of all business prosperity is the satisfaction and confidence 
of the customer. 

Mr. W. FLEtTcuHEr said the author alluded to the necessity of letting 
the lead joints get thoroughly cool before caulking. They certainly 
ought not to be caulked while warm. The author also alluded to the 
Household Fuel and Lighting Order, and said the consumer was 
‘forced to get some idea of the respective values of coal, electricity, 
and gas for their specific purposes.’’ He was very glad Mr. Stewart 
had seen fit to deal with this point ; for under the Order consumers 
would quickly get a true conception of the relative values of different 
fuels, There was no doubt that, for lighting and heating, gas was far 
and away ahead of electricity. 

Mr, W. L:; HEALD (Preston) said that with regard to the alleged 
smell of coal gas in sewers, they had been troubled with this at Preston. 
It spread over a couple of years; and at last everybody was so con- 
vinced it was |the Gas Company’s fault that they had to tackle it. 
Of course, they analyzed the gas, and found no trace of coal gas what- 
ever, At the same time, they were not convinced it was sewer gas. 
At the railway station at Preston there was an oil-gas works; but there 
were sewers lower, and on further investigation it was found that the 
smell was coming from the Railway Company’s oil-gas plant! At 
Preston, they at one time got their inspectors together one night a 
week, and arranged for lectures to be delivered by Mr. Thompson, of 
the Liverpool Gas Company, Mr. Samuel Tagg, the Engineer, and 
himself—and sometimes the Distribution Superintendent—the idea 
being to make the gatherings of a social character, in order to draw 
the men out. The difficulty they experienced was that, as a man ad- 
vanced in years, his ability to learn often decreased ; and in the case 
of their plumbers—between 50 and 60 years old—they were beyond the 
age at which a man learned. If they were going to make an attempt 
to educate their men, there was likely to be the difficulty he had men- 
tioned, Following on the lectures, they gave a kind of bonus to fitters 
and reter inspectors for all new consumers they introduced to them as 
heating and power users (not for lighting), and many of their men 
drew 15s. or 16s. a month as the result of this. 

Mr. Fairuourst thought that in times gone by managers had been 
very remiss in not educating their men to a higher degree. The gas 
managers should take this matter up. 

Mr. W. Bucxtry (Droylsden) said, regarding sewer gas, he had 
occasion to investigate a complaint of coal gas in the sewers, and had 
used the leakage indicator, and would recommend the instrument in 
such investigations. 

Mr. T. E. Husparp (Pendleton) said he should like to know whose 
fault it was that the inspectors were not educated. Was it the fault 
of the officials governing him, or of himself? What encouragement 
was the man going to get if he spent his time on problems affecting 
the manufacture or distribution of gas? 

Mr. F, A. CoLtizr (Oldham), alluding to the author's reference to 
a complaint received from a laundry which used gas under pressure 
for hand gas-irons and ironing machines, said he should recommend 
him to use a tap on the outlet as well as the inlet of the meter, and to 
use the outlet tap as a check-tap. Should the engine continue to run, 
due to the momentum, after the inlet supply had been shut off by some 
means or other, then the suction would not be directly on the meter, 
but on the tap of the outlet. He considered it was impossible for the 
pressure to pass back through the dry meter as suggested by Mr. 
Stewart—especially if the meter was properly constructed. 

Mr. A. L. Hotton (Manchester) said the education of the gas-fitters 
and of the consumer was a matter of vital importance; but unfor- 
tunately there were difficulties in the way. He was afraid that it was 
often a case of wage earning pure and simple which was an obstacle to 
the willing man to proceed further with his education. Unfortunately, 
this did not only apply to the gasinspector. He suggested that it wasa 
Matter for those in authority to see that some differentiation was 
shown between the man who was endeavouring to push along and the 
man who was simply seeking to do his duty and nothing more. 

Mr. H. R. S. Wittiams (Altrincham) said it seemed to him that the 
thing called for in the present day in distribution was the pressure- 
gauge. It was practically the only method by which they had any 
indication of what was happening in the main. Alluding to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining pressures—say, at the inlet and outlet of meters, as 
Connections were not provided for this purpose—Mr. Williams went 
on to remark that he had greatly reduced this trouble by having a 
Special adapter made, which would enable him to obtain the pressure 
through a pin prick in the service pipe. Such a small hole could 
easily be tapped-up or soldered if desired. For good working of gas- 
Cngines, all that was necessary was proper adjusting. 





Mr. Stewart said he considered that the education of the consumer 
and the employee must go hand in hand. The consumer could only 
be educated through the employee, no matter how much advertising 
matter was put into the newspapers. With regard to the fluctuations 
in the gas-main, his explanation was that, when the back-pressure 
occurred, the anti-pulsator was empty, and consequently the valves 
were open. The shock of the back-pressure on the meter caused a 
stoppage of the flow in the service pipe, and further on back into the 
main, momentarily increasing the pressure, and thus causing the fluc- 
tuation. As to the education of inspectors and fitters, in a group 
of inspectors the enthusiastic one was always classed with the un- 
enthusiastic ones. If one could differentiate in some way—to get the 
people to see there was a difference between one fitter and another, 
between one workman and another, between one inspector and another, 
it would be all for the betterment of the industry. What they wanted 
to do was to pick out the man who had the enthusiasm. The House- 
hold Fuel and Lighting Order should be an incentive for the 
pushing of gas sales; and the gas undertaking should do everything 
possible to lay the advantages of gas light, heat, and power before the 
consumers. Mr. Williams had mentioned the pressure gauge being 
so necessary. He (the speaker) thought the next thing would be a 
portable calorimeter. 

On the proposition of Mr. H. Stone (Birkenhead), Mr. Stewart was 
heartily thanked for his paper. Mr. Stone said at one undertaking he 
was connected with, engagement of apprentices compelled their attend- 
ance at certain classes; and on the result of their progress at these 
classes depended their increase in wages. In fact, the man who passed 
an examination automatically got an increase in his wages—he thought 
it was {5 or {10a year. These were the lines they should go on in 
this connection. 








The Supply of Acids and Fertilizers. 


In an article on the subject of the supply of acids and fertilizers, 
the “ Board of Trade Journal ” says that one of the most complete 
controls exercised by any Government Department is that over 
the supply of acids and of .the fertilizers connected with them. 
The control is continuous and unbroken, from the mining and 
shipment of the raw material down to the delivery to consumers 
of the finished products. The central industry is the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid, which is now being produced at the rate of 
about 1,800,000 tons per annum. The whole requirements of 
pyrites for the United Kingdom are purchased by the Acids 
Branch of the Ministry of Munitions under direct contracts with 
the Mines. One of the largest and most striking economies, the 
article says, in the consumption of acid introduced by the Acids 
Branch, has been the industrial utilization of waste products as 
substitutes for sulphuric acid. Nitre cake is produced at the rate 
of about 28,000 tons per month; while towards the end of 1915 
practically the whole output (then on a smaller scale) was being 
thrown away. Taking advantage, however, of the control of sul- 
phuric acid, the Acids Branch introduced the industrial use of 
nitre cake into various trades; and at the present time a quantity 
of some 23,000 tons per month is being consumed in about twenty- 
five different trades. The whole distribution of nitre cake for all 
purposes is now operated from the Acids Branch. Another in- 
stance of economy effected through the centralization of control 
is the utilization of pyrites residues. Steps are now being taken 
to work-up the non-cupreous residues from iron pyrites, after the 
sulphur has been removed at acid works, in order to make them 
suitable for the manufacture of iron in blast-furnaces. The 
whole of these non-cupreous residues, under the system of control 
now in operation, are the property of the Ministry of Munitions ; 
and plants are being erected for their treatment by which some 
300,000 tons will be rendered available as iron ore. 


a, 
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Synthetic Phenol, 


Admitting the difficulty, under present-day conditions, of esti- 
mating the quantity which is obtainable of any of the products 
from coal tar, Mr. A.G. Peterkin, Jun., in a paper read before the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, declared that it is 
safe to say it would not be possible to make in that country more 
than from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 lbs. of phenol a year available 
from this source. Before the war, the United States used the 
smaller of these two amounts; but the production just before the 
entry of America into the war had jumped to something like 
72,000,000 lbs. per annum, and 1919 is expected to witness a very 
great increase. Thus coal tar as a direct source of phenol is a 
negligible factor, in view of the present demand. In the manu- 
facture of synthetic phenol, one of the objections has been the tax 
placed on transport facilities by the relatively enormous amount 
of raw materials involved; these requirements amounting, with 
the use of the generally adopted process, and working with fair 
economy, to nearly nine times the weight of the finished product. 
The author fully explains this old process, in regard to which he 
remarks that, to say it is an extravagant process is to put it mildly ; 
but it has maintained itself with considerable obstinacy, in the face 
of many attempts toimprove and shortenit. The great economies 
possible in the process are to be made in the cutting-down of the 
100 p.ct. excess of sulphuric acid,the reclaiming of the caustic soda, 
and the marketing of the sodium sulphite in a useful and valuable 
form. As chemical operations go, the process requires an inordi- 
nate amount of labour ; and the repeated handling of the material 
gives ample opportunity for mechanical losses, more particularly 
in view of the restlessness of workmen under present conditions. 
Various economies are indicated in the paper. The net result, 
if all were taken advantage of, would be a decrease, it is claimed, 
of about 50 p.ct. in the weight of the raw materials required, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 


“Treasures of Coal Tar”—A Warning. 


S1r,—I am reminded by-the title of Mr. Findlay’s book of what 
seems to me an imperative duty to the gas industry—viz., to sound a 
note of warning in respect of the new scheme which is being rapidly 
pushed for contracting us for ten years ahead out of any possibility of 
gas undertakings entering upon the due realization, by manufacture 
or even rough preparations, of one of the most valuable of our re- 
siduals. This is being done while we are still in the throes of this five 
years’ war, the course of which should have opened our eyes to the 
enormous values realizable; but, while the end of the war is not yet 
come, it should give us the potentiality for ascertaining our real 
position. 

But apart from the higher products, many of us, by simple plants, 
have already found that, for road-making purposes surrounding our 
works, there is an abundant demand for this pitchy and coarser pro- 
duct, at prices quite threefold to fourfold the former price obtainable 
from a contractor whose factory is so far removed that the value for 
such a purpose is lost by the double carriage. Beyond this, the benzol 
obtained by preparing the road tars is certainly 20 p.ct. more valuable 
than its rival petrol; and there remain still other distillates which are 
so valuable in their drug and colour products as to be easily saleable at 
even greater prices to those who are prepared to work them up. 

Just as surrounding most gas-works the agricultural demand for 
sulphate of ammonia is sure to exhaust all we produce, and to pay for 
manufacture on the spot, and while, further, the acid for fixing this 
ammonia is also furnished on the spot by the sulphur from the gas, 
this local absorption of our products must yield us much higher values 
by the mere saving of the carriage, both ways, of bulky and trouble- 
some materials. These considerations, to say nothing of the wealth 
amassed by contractors in these matters, have always urged me to 
contend for the development in our own hands of these values. 

If we are to emulate the centralizing economies aimed at by the 
electricians, the future economies of gas supply must be obtained by 
combination, by amalgamation, or other concentration of the lesser 
works, and the combined manufacture of all products possible, not 
excluding artificial fuel, building blocks, and in utilizing even waste 
material. 

Such combination and consolidation will be deferred, and perhaps 
defeated, if the various schemes for robbing the ‘‘ Trade ”’ to get hold 
of our products, aS formerly the Germans did by their secretly-worked 
purchases and exports. I am loth to differ from old and valued 
friends ; but my long experience has furnished me with illustrations of 
past mistakes, and I ought not to remain silent. 


13, Queen Anne’s Gate, Oct. 5, 1918. 


-— 
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Mr. Wordingham’s Scientific Products Exhibition Lecture. 

S1r,—The writer of ‘* Electricity Supply Memoranda,”’ in your issue 
of Sept. 24, has evidently been misled by an inaccurate report of my 
lecture at the Scientific Products Exhibition, as his remarks about 
large and small manufacturers are based upon an exact inversion of 
what I actually said. 

In speaking of the desirability of maintaining the small firms, I 
pointed out that it would be necessary for them to combine in a single 
organization for the getting of orders, especially for foreign work. 
These orders would be obtained by the organization, and farmed-out to 
the smaller firms—not to the larger firms, as the writer of the 
Memoranda supposes. There was thus no suggestion that the smaller 
firms should become lackeys to the large firms. 

Will you allow me also to say that in my Jecture I did nothing in the 
nature of hedging. The position is, I think, quite plain. There is 
plenty of room for a few very large firms, and for a large number of 
small firms combined together, at all events for foreign orders. The 
carrying-out of such work as is now well-nigh assured immediately 
after the declaration of peace in connection with the electrification of 
suburban (and even main) lines of railway, the equipment for electric 
driving of rolling mills, colliery winding plants, and the like, and the 
establishment of electric furnaces on a large scale, necessarily call for 
firms of such calibre as can undertake the work in a single contract. 
This would not be possible for small firms; and it would be difficult to 
arrange for their organization to take on the work and farm it out as 
I have suggested. On the other hand, when it comes to manufac- 
turing plant in quantity and selling abroad, there is no reason why 
large orders should not be taken, and the work given out to a number 
of firms well equipped for manufacturing a restricted range of articles 
in appropriate quantities. 

In connection with British trade after the war, I hardly think we 
shall require any lambs. What we want is a few well-grown lions, 
and a large number of lions’ whelps, to wrest the work from the 
ravening wolves that will be trying to get it for the hungry Boches. 





Hy. E. Jones. 





Redhill, Surrey, Sept. 30, 1918. C. H. WorDincHam. 
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The High Price of Coke. 


StR,—May I be permitted to correct the erroneous impression as to 
the relative commercial value of gas coke as fuel for steam-raising 
conveyed in a news paragraph under the above heading in the last 
number of the ‘* JOURNAL,”’ p. 35 ? 

The relative value of coal and coke as fuel for domestic purposes is 
usually appraised according to the temperament of the individual user ; 
but for industrial heating purposes there exists, fortunately, a very 
definite and generally acecpted basis for comparison—viz., the net 
equivalent evaporative value from and at 212° Fahr. per pound of fuel 
as fired in steam-boiler furnaces, including ash and moisture—due 








allowance being made for smokeless combustion (which is a valuable 
characteristic of coke), as in the case of smokeless Welsh coal, the 
price of which is, normally, always in excess of its relative net evapora- 
tive value. Like all other native solid fuels, the quality of Welsh coal 
has, for reasons well known to the public, very considerably de- 
teriorated, so that the net average evaporation obtained to-day by many 
users is only 7°5 to 8-5 Ibs. of water from and at 2129 Fahr., whereas 
the pre-war average was about 10 Ibs. to 10°5 lbs. Now, it can be 
proved that an average evaporation of 9°8 Ibs. is to-day being obtained 
with coke exclusively as fuel at various London factories, and at the 
works of the more important public utility authorities where coke is 
now used in lieu of coal, not for sentimental or patriotic reasons, but 
simply because it has been demonstrated that upon a cost and efficiency 
basis coke is, at present prices, the cheaper fuel. 

The present price of coke—4q1s. 8d. per ton—is, therefore, quite 
justifiable, as will be shown by the following comparison with Welsh 
coal, the present price of which is quoted at 50s. per ton: 





Fuel Cost of 
- Net Evaporative | Evaporation per 
ad Price per Ton, alue. 1000 Gallons from 
and at 212° Fahr. 





Welshcoal. .. . 50s. od. 10°0 lbs. | 22s. 4d. 
Gaieome ». :. . » 41s. 8d. 9°8 lbs. 19s. od. 








Gross saving effected by using coke, 14°5 p.ct. 


The average evaporation obtained with hard steam coal is only about 
7°5 lbs. ; so the comparison with this fuel can easily be calculated. _ 

It may, of course, be argued that the average user cannot obtain 
the best results with coke because his furnace conditions are not quite 
suitable. But that is no reason why the inefficient steam-user should 
be subsidized at the expense of the gas consumer, who must inevitably 
bear the loss due to any reduction in the price of coke. The total 
trivial cost of adapting either mechanical stokers (chain grates) or 
hand-fired steam-boiler furnaces to the use of coke usually is very small 
compared with the saving effected. 

The unfortunate experience of the Hackney Baths Committee com- 
pares unsatisfactorily with that of the Deptford Baths Committee, 
who, on the strength of the saving effected by substituting coke for 
coal as fuel at the Deptford Baths, were able to grant their stokers a 
very substantial weekly bonus. 

: E. W. L. Nicor, 

Engincer and Fuel Expert, London Coke Committee. 

84, Horseferry Road, S.W., Oct. 3, 1918. 





** LONDONER ”’ has omitted to send his name and address; and, in 
accordance with the invariable rule of the ‘*‘ JouRNAL ”’ in this matter, 
until he does so his letter cannot appear. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Bunsen Burners.—No. 118,436. 
BOWDEN WIRE, LTD., and Daviess, P., of Willesden Junction. 











No. 12,178; Aug. 24, 1917. 

This burner is of the kind in which a cylindrical upright member is 
disposed in the chamber at the outer end of the main gas and air tube, 
and is provided at its upper end with a head or disc arranged normally 
to the axis of the chamber, and having a plane under surface main- 
tained at a constant distance above the level of the outlet edge of the 
chamber. The cylindrical upright member has a hollow passage lead- 
ing to radially-arranged holes in the head or disc of the cylindrical 
upright member, to the lower end of which gas from a bye-pass tube 
attached to the main gas and air tube and to a gas-control cock is ad- 
mitted direct from the gas-control cock. 


Gas-Burners.—No. 118,473. 
Houmpnueey, A. H., of New York City. 
No. 12,997; Sept. 11, 1917. 

This burner is of the type in which a number of tubes are connected 
together and held in spaced relationship to a casting carrying a corre- 
sponding number of burner nipples. The burner tubes are formed 
throughout their complete length integrally with separating webs; 
while the tubes which carry the burner tips pass into, and have their 
upper surface flush with, a burner plate adapted to support the heat 
radiating elements. By this means “it is ensured that as large a 
radiating surface as possible is provided for the burner parts to prevent 
overheating.’’ The burner tube arrangement is also held in spaced 
relationship to the burner nipple mounted on a hollow casting carrying 
a centrally disposed control valve. 


Horizontal or Inclined Retort Furnaces. 
No. 118,804. 


ROBERT DEMPSTER AND Sons, Lrp., and Brookg, R. M., of 
Elland. 
No. 4504; March 14, 1918. 

In this setting of horizontal or inclined retorts the producer gas is 
taken from the furnace through ducts in the back, which arrangement 
is said to be especially advantageous where a step-grate is used in the 
producer. 

Each duct communicates with a longitudinal flue running the whole 
length of. the setting from front to back, and delivers the gas to a 
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Brooke’s (R. Dempster & Sons) Retort Furnaces, 


number of burners (preferably of the concentric or horseshoe type) | 
arranged along opposite sides of the combustion chamber. The flames 
delivered from the opposing rows of burners therefore meet and are 
diffused, instead of impinging directly upon any part of the interior 
surface of the combustion chamber. 

The specification illustrates, by way of example, portions of a setting 
of horizontal retorts with the invention applied. There are two sec- 
tional views at right angles to each other. 

A is the step grate; B, the furnace charging opening; C, a duct 
leading the producer gas from the furnace to the flue D, whence it 
passes through the central openings E of a number of horseshoe 
burners arranged along e&ch side of the combustion chamber F—the 
secondary air arriving by the annular concentric openings G of the 
burners. The ducts C should be so arranged in relation to the charging 
aperture that a constant depth of fuel is always offered for the passage 
of gases to the ducts. 





Distillation of Coal for the Manufacture of Motor 
Gas and the Utilization of Residual Products. 
No. 118,522. 


HILuerR, H. K., of Victoria Street, Westminster. 
No. 17,054; Nov. 20, 1917. 


This invention relates to the manufacture of a “‘ stable high calorific 
power ”’ gas, suitable for use in internal combustion motors—especially 
motor vehicles. The gas (consisting principally of methane) will, it is 
said, stand high compression without deterioration, and having about 
30 p.ct. higher calorific power than the gas from ordinary coal gas- 
works, as now available for such purposes, enables a greater mileage 
to be run per unit volume. Also, being entirely free from liquid hydro- 
carbons at a pressure of about fifteen atmospheres, it will not have 
any deleterious effect on gas-containers made of fabric and india- 
rubber. The gas can be made from colliery waste, bastard cannel, 
coal, lignite, wood, peat, or shale in any of the already known low- 
temperature distillation systems of either horizontal or vertical 
retorts. 

The method of working proposed is as follows: Assuming any usual 
form of retort to be charged with the gas-making material, and to be 
heated to such a temperature—say, about 500° C.—so that rich hydro- 
carbon vapours and gases are being driven off, these are condensed 
and thereafter stripped by some process of oil-washing, while the re- 
maining vapours are compressed so as to free them from all easily con- 
densable hydrocarbons, reducing their specific heat, and leaving a 
practically permanent gas. This gas (or a portion of it) is returned to 
the retort; the pressure of 150 lbs. being maintained right up to its 
point of entry into the retort, which should be as far as possible away 
from the general gas exit of the retort, and just above the layer of 
material undergoing distillation, if in a horizontal retort. If, however, 
the operation is being conducted in a vertical retort, the high-pressure 
gas-pipe should be carried from the top of the retort centrally through 
the mass of material to a point where a heat zone of about 500° C, is 
maintained. 

The release of the gas at these points has a two-fold effect. Firstly, 
the gas expanding from 150 lbs. gauge pressure to normal is reduced 
in temperature, according to the well-known Joule-Thompson law. 
As the gas passes through the retort and mixes with the freshly- 
evolved gas, there is necessarily a point where, by the interchange of 
heat units, temperature equilibrium is established between the com- 
pressed. and expanded gas and the freshly-evolved vapours. ‘That is, 
the incoming gas has cooled the nascent vapours below the tempera- 
ture at which they were evolved from the material being distilled, and 
has thereby protected them from further cracking or dissociation. In 
a horizontal retort the upper portion of the retort will also be slightly 
cooled, so that the effect of radiation on the freshly-evolved vapours is 
reduced. 

Secondly, the high-pressure gas, after release and expansion, is un- 
saturated, and in an unstable condition as regards vapour pressure. 
In other words, it has, by the preparation described, been freed of all 
condensible hydrocarbons, and is in a condition to absorb afresh con- 
siderable volumes of them. As its temperature gradually rises, this 
condition becomes more pronounced. It is, however, at once brought 
in contact with the super-saturated nascent vapours emanating from 
the coal, &c., with the result that equilibrium of vapour pressure is 
rapidly established between the two—the previously compressed gas 
absorbing large quantities of hydrocarbon vapours, which are thereby 
Protected from further dissociation. The increased volume of gas 











introduced into the retort also increases the velocity of flow and rapidly 
sweeps out the nascent vapours. : 

By this improved method of protecting the nascent vapours of distilla- 
tion by their cooling and absorption in a stream of expanded and un- 
saturated gas, the whole being condensed, stripped, and compressed in 
the manner described, the patentee claims to produce ‘‘ a permanent 
and high calorific power gas, consisting mostly of methane, eminently 
suitable for use in internal combustion motors.’’ The liquid paraffinoid 
hydrocarbons which are incidentally produced are said to “‘ consist 
largely of compounds of low-boiling point (such as pentane and the 
like), and are of high commercial value.”’ 





Securing a Constant Proportional Mixture of Gas 
and Air Supplied to Engines.—No. 118,530. 


ATTREE, T. J., of Luton. 
No. 17,604; Nov. 28, 1917. 


The patentee proposes to fit a coned tube, open at both ends, in or 
to the carburetter air intake with the smaller end towards the car- 
buretter. A smaller tube carrying the gas supply is fitted so that one 
end is within, and concentric with, this coned tube, and capable of 
longitudinal movement, so that it can be adjusted to, and fixed at any 
desired point in, the tube. 

The engine, being controlled by the usual valve or accelerator, will 
cause the gas and air to be drawn by suction into the carburetter in a 
mixture the richness of which will depend upon the position of the end 
of the gas tube in the coned tube. The further the gas tube is inserted 
the richer in gas will the mixture be, owing to the variation in the 
ratio between the cross-sectional area of the annular air space and the 
cross-sectional area of the gas tube. 

The engine may, if required, be run on liquid fuel without inter- 
ference with, or any adjustment of, the apparatus beyond turning off 
the gas supply and turning on the supply of liquid fuel. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MANCHESTER GAS-WORKS’ ASSESSMENTS. 





At the Manchester City Sessions, last Wednesday, Mr. Longson, 
who appeared on behalf of the Corporation of Manchester, asked the 
Recorder (Mr. A. J. Ashton, K.C.) to further adjourn the appeal of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens against the Overseers of the 
Poor of the Township of Manchester, in the matter of the assessment 
of the various gas undertakings. 

Mr. LONGSON reminded his Honour that the case was entered for 
the August Sessions, but was then postponed. 
were to ask for a further adjournment. 

The RECORDER: To respite ? 

Mr. Lonason: Yes. The position is that the parties are in com- 
munication with one another. Neither side is ready to-day. Our ap- 
plication is that the appeal shall stand over to the next Sessions. 

The RECORDER asked what the Overseers of the Poor had to say 
about the matter. They should, he said, have been represented in an 
application of this sort. He assented to the respite. 


His instructions now 


_ 
—— 





Merthyr Assessment Appeal. 


The Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas Company appealed to the 
Merthyr Union Assessment Committee last Saturday week, for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the assessments of their gas and water under- 
takings in the parish of Gelligaer. Mr. Illtyd Thomas, of Cardiff, on 
behalf of the Committee, had suggested a figure of £6317 gross, with 
44276 rateable; but subsequently, on the receipt of more recent 
accounts from the Company, he had recommended a rateable value of 
43695. The appeal was supported before the Assessment Committee 
by Mr. H. E. Elkins, of Messrs. Humphreys-Davies & Co., who asked 
that the assessment should be reduced to 42500. The Committee, by 
their decision, reduced the rateable value to £3300. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


LIGHT AND FUEL ECONOMY. 








Control of Paraffin. 


The Order regulating the sale and consumption of paraffin oil has 
been prepared, ready for issue. It is stated that it will contain a 
definite prohibition against anyone using paraffin for lighting in any 
room which is now fitted, or may be fitted, for the use of gas or elec- 
tricity; and there will be a general prohibition against anyone using 
paraffin for heating or cooking in any house in which provision has 
been made for these purposes either by gas or electricity, except with 
the authority of the Local Fuel Overseer. 


Household Fuel and Lighting may be Reduced. 


Under the Household Fuel and Lighting Order, large houses are 
often worse-off in respect of rations than the smaller ones; but there 
are some cases where a few persons occupy large houses, and who, by 
limiting the number of rooms available, can have a proportionately 
greater ration of coal for the rooms they use. In these circumstances, 
the Controller of Coal Mines has decided that such householders can 
have their rations reduced below the ordinary scale, if the Local Fuel 
Overseer is satisfied that no hardship will ensue. Similarly, in dis- 
tricts where there are alternative supplies of fuel, and in cases where 
persons in the past have used less than the rations, the Local Fuel 
Overseer may reduce the scale allowances. Clause 6 of the Fuel and 
Lighting Order states that the allowance for any premises “‘ shall not 
exceed’ the quantity prescribed in the scale—z.e., according to the 
number of rooms in the household. 

It is not desired that Local Fuel Overseers should reduce generally 
the allowances of fuel and lighting, except where there are definitely 
ascertained circumstances or particulars which would fully justify their 
action, such as— 

(1) Adequate supplies of alternative fuel not coming within the 

Order. 

(2). A previous normal consumption of less amount than the scale 

allowances. 

(3) A house only partly occupied though fully furnished. 


Lighting of Munition Works. 


An investigation of the subject of fuel and light economy in munition 
works, on behalf of the Coal Controller, has shown that the conditions 
in Coventry and Birmingham are much better than in London, where, 
however, preventable waste is for the most part confined to the smaller 
and less well organized establishments. In individual works, the leak- 
age may appear small; but in the aggregate it represents an enormous 
waste of coal which in the national interest must be abated. To secure 
this end, the co-operation of the workpeople is essential; and an ap- 
peal for their assistance is being made by the Coal Controller. 

The following means of saving are quoted as being successfully ap- 
plied in certain Midland works— 

A careful grading of illumination to suit various classes of work. 

Abolition of local lighting for separate machines, and the substitution 

of general lighting with suitable reflectors and larger units. 

A systematic patrol of the works, to ensure that no unnecessary 

lights are kept burning. 

Appointment of economy engineers, whose sole duty is to supervise 

the operation of plant to secure the most economical results. 

Periodic relining of shafting to reduce power consumption. 

Burning sawdust in steam boilers. 

Keeping down the temperature of workshops. In one establishment 

the temperature is fixed at 55° Fahr. 

As to the Coventry and Birmingham munition works, it is remarked 
that the magnitude of their fuel and light) requirements has startled 
experts. In one establishment, typical of a score, the consumption is 
200,000,000 c.ft. of gas—equal to 18,000 tons of coal—per annum, and 
13,000,000 units of electricity. 


Lighting of Picture Houses. 


The Coal Controller has decided that the lighting and heating of 
cinema theatres is to be strictly rationed. The result will be that 
performances which are not well attended will have to be regarded as 
unjustified, and needing curtailment; and if this is not sufficient, the 
number of hours of opening per day will require to be reduced. Since 
March, 1918, all cinema theatres have been compelled, under the Board 
of Trade Heat, Light, and Power Order, 1918, to close at 10.30 p.m. ; 
‘and this in itself has involved a necessary reduction in the heating, 
light, and power consumption, which will to a certain extent meet the 
reduction called for by the present Fitel and Lighting Order. 


Fuel Wood Order, 1918. 


The Order dealing with the sale and distribution of the million tons 
of fuel wood which it is expected will be ultimately available, came 
into effect on the 1st inst. Where fuel wood is plentiful, consumers 
will be required to take a proportion of their allowance in wood, in- 
stead of coal. Two tons of fuel wood are the equivalent of a ton of 
coal for this purpose. 

Fuel Saving in the Army. 


Attention is called in an Army Council instruction to the urgent 
necessity for economy in the use of fuel and light in barracks, camps, 
and other military buildings. Hints are given to ensure that gas- 
stoves in use may be employed to the best advantage. 


The Principles of Fuel Economy. 


A course of three public lectures, illustrated by lantern slides and 
experiments, on the “* Principles of Fuel Economy in the Home,’’ are 
to be delivered at University College, Gower Street, W.C., by Mr. 


A. H. Barker, B.Sc., B.A., Wh.Sc., Lecturer in Heating and Venti- 





lating Engineering. They will be of a popular character, and are 
designed to meet the needs of householders who are faced with the 
problem of fuel economy. The dates are Wednesday, Oct. 9, 16, 23. 
Some time ago, Mr. Barker delivered a similar series of lectures on 
** Fuel Economy in Cooking Apparatus ; ”” and a brief account of these 
was given in the ‘“‘ JouRNAL”’ at the time. They were reported in 
full, with illustrations, in the ‘‘ Builder,’’ and have now been reprinted 
(with some small additions), in pamphlet form. The price is is. 6d., 
or post free 1s. 8d., from the ‘‘ Builder,’? Ltd., No. 4, Catherine 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.z2. 


—— 


INCREASE IN PRICE IN EDINBURGH. 





On the recommendation of their Works’ Committee, the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Commissioners decided at their last meeting to increase 


the charges for gas by 8d. per 1000 c.ft.; the increase to be operative 
for the six months from October-November. It has been the custom 
of the Commissioners hitherto to fix the prices for a year; but in view 
of possible further advances in the cost of coal, labour, &c., they have 
deemed it prudent to have the question reviewed again six months 
hence. The estimates-for the year 1918-19, which, as usual, were pre- 
pared by the Engineer and Manager (Mr. Alexander Masterton) and 
the Treasurer (Mr. A. Canning Williams), show an increase in ex- 
penditure of £42,300, to which has to be added. the deficiency of 
418,500 from 1917-18 ;. making a total of £60,800 to be made good. 
Coal is estimated to cost nearly 413,000 more than last year, and 
wages £22,000. In order to meet the expenditure and clear off the 
deficit, an income of £545,000 will be required, of which residuals are 
expected to yield £135,000—an advance of £26,000 on last year—and 
sundry items, £15,000. This leaves £5395,000 to be raised from the 
sale of gas, necessitating the increase mentioned, and bringing up the 
price to the ordinary consumer in Edinburgh and Leith to 4s. 4d. per 
1000 ¢.ft., against 2s. 8d. in 1913-14. The estimated sale of gas has 
been taken at the same figure as that for 1917-18—1,979,000,000 c.{t. 
—although the output for the 33 months to Aug. 31 was 8°31 p.ct. 
above that for the same period in the previous year; the Fuel Ration- 
ing Order—about to be put in force in Scotland—being expected to 
neutralize this increase during the remainder of the financial year. 
**The question of supplies of coal over the winter is likely to be an 
anxious one,’’ Mr. Masterton observes, ‘‘ as our stocks are being con- 
siderably reduced. The matter will, however, be carefully watched, 
and every pressure brought to bear on those in authority to maintain 
the continuity of supply. 

The Convenor of the Works Committee (Mr. Elliot), in submitting 
the estimates, remarked that some of the best yielding coals had been 
withdrawn by the Coal Controller in Glasgow, and the quality of 
others so much depreciated that the usual yield of gas per ton was not 
being maintained, with consequent increase in cost both for coal and 
labour: While they were in daily touch with the Coal Controller, and 
also with contractors, if matters did not improve soon it would be 
necessary for the Commissioners to approach in person the Govern- 
ment authorities in London. Again, the question of wages was to 
form the subject of a conference that week between the National 
Union of Corporation Workers and representatives of the Commis- 
sioners; and no allowance had been made in the estimates for any- 
thing which might then be decided upon. It was with regret that the 
Commissioners felt themselves compelled to advance the price of gas 
at this time, but, owing to the large increase in the cost of coal, and 
the war wages and bonuses which had been granted to the workers by 
various arbitrators, no other course was left open to them. 


”_ 
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BAHIA BLANCA GAS COMPANY. 





Difficulties of Carrying-on Business. 


The Eleventh Ordinary Meeting of the Company, which was held 
last Thursday at the Offices, No. 1, East India Avenue, E.C., was 


presided over by the Chairman (Mr. J. C. im Thurn), who moved the 
adoption of a report which revealed great difficulties in carrying-on the 
business during the year ended Dec. 31 last. Supplies of gas-making 
material became increasingly difficult to obtain; and, as stated in last 
weck’s ‘* JOURNAL,’ the Manager (Mr. A. M. Hunter) is perfecting a 
new process for the use of native crude oil for the purpose. It is asa 
result of his researches so far that the Company have been able to 
maintain the supply of gas since 1916. As to this, the Directors re- 
ported: A bright spot which has been experienced has been the cordial 
assistance and sympathy rendered the Company, not only by the Muni- 
cipality of Bahia Blanca, but by the Government, in granting the 
Company the privilege of getting supplies of crude oil from the Naval 
Arsenal near Bahia Blanca, for which the Company wish to place on 
record their deep obligation, for without this assistance it is difficult 
to see how at times the business could have been held together. 

The CHAIRMAN said the past year had been a poor one for the 
Company ; there being a debit balance on revenue account of £3712; 
to which must be added interest on loans and advances in London of 
£4484, making a total debit for the year of £8196. Though, com- 
pared with the previous year, the actual cost of materials for gas 
making had been less, this had been more than offset by a decrease in 
the sale of residuals of £4392; and gas-rental also showed a decrease 
of £2957. The present gas-making materials left no residuals such 
as coke or tar. Notwithstanding that difficulties had seriously in- 
creased during each of the years of war, the Board felt convinced 
that the city of Bahia Blanca still had a future; and therefore it had 
been their considered policy to use every available resource to maintain 
the business as a going concern, in order to be able to take advantage, 
when the time arrived, of the undoubted goodwill towards the Com- 
pany existing in the town among the consumers and authorities. The 
response to circular-letters in 1917, asking the shareholders to sub- 
scribe sufficient funds towards carrying on the Company, was alto- 
gether inadequate to meet the situation. Another ycar had now gone 
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by, during which the Directors had themselves again found sufficient 
to continue the business; but this could no longer be done, nor was it 
right that the shareholders should expect the Board to continue it. 
The time had now arrived when the burden of further carrying on the 
Company as at present constituted must be borne by the proprietary 
themselves. n as certain information from the manager arrived, 
an application would be made to the shareholders for the requisite 
assistance. The shareholders should not despair of an undertaking 
which had been most efficiently managed from the commencement, 
and which, had it not been for the adverse effect of a series of bad 
harvests, and the further troubles brought about by the war, would 
have justified its formation, and proved capable of earning dividends. 
The manager had really maintained the supply of gas chiefly from the 
use of native oil. In the Western States of North America, there were 
many large gas companies who used nothing but oil of a similar 
character for gas making ; and if English coal was going to remain at 
a high figure, it was a point worthy of consideration that a possible 
alternative might be obtained. As to himself, the strain of carrying 
on the Company, both in London and Bahia Blanca, he felt had really 
grown greater than he could support; and the time had arrived when 
he must retire. He did this knowing that the interests of the Com- 
pany would not be affected in any way. 


iin 


ORIENTAL GAS COMPANY. 








The Agreement with the Calcutta Corporation. 
Correspondence has been submitted to the Calcutta Corporation with 


reference to the laying of mains by the Oriental Gas Company in new, 


roads to be constructed by the Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


In a letter to the Municipal Corporation, the Chairman of the Trust 
stated: ‘‘ The Corporation agreement with the Gas Company runs for 
twenty years from 1912; and during the last five years of the period 
the Company cannot be required to incur further expenditure on ac- 
count —— of their mains—that is to say, even if the liability 
of the Gas Company to lay new mains in new roads is upheld, this 
liability will cease in 1927. The Gas Company point out that it is 
unreasonable to expect them to incur the large capital expenditure 
which will be involved if they lay mains under the new roads to be 
constructed by the Improvement Trust, if they have not a guarantee 
that they will be able to derive an income from the newly-lighted areas 
for a considerable number of years. They suggest, therefore, that if 
they undertake such liability, the period of their agreement with the 
Corporation should be extended.”’ 

The Chairman of the Corporation replied: ‘1 cannot recommend 
an extension of the Oriental Gas Company’s agreement, either as it 
stands or in an amended form. It is quite true that the Corporation 
have been able to improve the street lighting very greatly under it, and 
considerably increase the number of lamps, without any extra cost., 
But during the next ten years, by which time we shall be considering 
the question of a new lighting agreement (the present one having 
nearly fourteen years more to run), there will probably be great im- 
provements in street lighting, of which the Corporation will want to 
be in a position to take full advantage. The present is a most un- 
favourable time to consider a proposal of this kind ; and the probability 
of loss to the Corporation appears to me to be quite incommensurate 
with the advantage which the Improvement Trust will gain on the 
assumption that the Courts will hold that the Gas Company are not 
liable to lay mains free of cost in roads constructed by them.’’ 

After some discussion, it was resolved that the Corporation agree 
with the Chairman that it is not advisable at present to consider the 
question of an extension of the Oriental Gas Company’s agreement, 
either as it stands or in an amended form. 


—tiin 


PRICE OF GAS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 





Operations of the Australian Gas Light Company. 


It was stated in the ‘“‘ JouRNAL ”’ three weeks ago that the report of 
Judge Ferguson upon the New South Wales Gas Companies’ applica- 


tion for an increase in the price of gas raised the standard price from 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. The Government, however, were of 
opinion that in war time any increase in the price of a commodity of 
this kind should be kept as low as possible; and, after consultation 
with the Companies concerned, they decided to gazette the new stan- 
dard price, on receiving undertakings from the Companies that the 
selling price shall not be increased above 4s. 5d. per 1000 c.ft. without 
further consideration of the matter by the Government. 

Announcing the arrangement in the Legislative Assembly, Mr. Beeby 
(the Minister for Labour and Industry) said the Judge reported that 
since the passage of the Gas Act in 1912, the cost of gas production 
had increased to the extent of 1s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. Under the Act, 
the standard price was fixed at 3s. 6d. The Judge’s report increases 
the standard price to 4s. 8d; but the selling price is not to be increased 
above 4s. 5d. without further consideration of the matter by the 
Government. If it is found that this price does not enable the Com- 
panies to earn the dividend prescribed under the Act, in order that the 
capital which is so much required for necessary extension of mains 
and works may be raised, the position must, of course, be reviewed. 
Under the arrangement made, the Government feel confident that the 
selling price will not be further increased during the period of the war, 
unless some unforeseen circumstances arise which will entail increased 
cost of production. 

Judge Ferguson’s Report. 

Judge Ferguson’s report, giving reasons for his finding, dealt only 
with the operations of the Australian Gas Light Company, but stated 
= the same principles were also applicable to the North Shore Gas 

mpany. 

The object of the inquiry was to ascertain whcther the cost of pro- 
duction and distribution of gas sold had increased since Jan. 1, 1913, 





above the average cost during the year 1912. So far as the Australian 


Gas Light Company were concerned, the report disclosed the following 
figures : 








Increased Cost 

per rooo C.Ft. 
Gasandresiduals . .... + + + + + Q*0od, 
Depreciation, &. . . «© » + © © «© « «© 2°24d, 
Interest on capital . . 1. . «© © es + + + 64930. 
Grossincreased cost . . . +» + + + + 16°17d, 
Less strike expenses . .. +. + + + + «+ 3°43d. 
Net increased cost. . . . + + + + « 14°74d. 


The gross cost of gas and residuals to the Australian Gas Light 
Company in 1917, said his Honour, was £684,938; but less the value 
of residuals (£126,452), the actual total cost was £558,486, or 
2s. 11°42d. per 1000 c.ft., an increase above the average cost in 1912 of 
gd. per 1000 c.ft. 

His Honour dealt at length with the item of £21,000, rent paid to 
the Government on the Company’s resumed property in Kent Street, 
and said that there had been a gradual process of transference to 
Mortlake, which was practically completed in January last, since 
which time there had been no gas produced at the Kent Street works. 
The amount of compensation paid for the Kent Street resumption was 
£535,040, of which £200,000 was in cash and £335,000 in deben- 
tures. Upon the resumption, the Company leased the property from 
the Government ; and it has been proved that, in view of the abnormal 
state of affairs arising out of war conditions, it would not be prudent 
or safe to terminate the lease or give up the old works until it is clear 
that the alterations and additions at Mortlake can be completed in time 
to provide for the present and prospective demand for gas. He had 
considerable doubt whether, against this £21,000, there should not be 
set off the interest received on the debentures, amounting to £15,000 
odd; but, upon full consideration, he came to the conclusion that there 
is no justification under the Act for making a deduction. The rent 
paid for Kent Street now is a new expense rendered temporarily neces- 
sary by special circumstances. On the figures as they stand, there is 
an actual set-off of over 4/7000, the saving in rates and taxes through 
the property being leasehold instead of freehold. 

The Act authorizes the Directors, proceeds the report, to appropriate 
each year to a “‘ special purposes and depreciation fund ’’ an amount 
not exceeding 34 p.ct. of the amount expended out of borrowed and 
share capital on the buildings and plant belonging to, and in use by, 
the Company, to be applicable under certain conditions. jo oe 
preparing their statement of account for this inquiry, the Company 
showed in each of the compared years an amount for depreciation, 
calculated on the 3} p.ct. basis of the Amending Act. The figures were 
450,558 in 1912, as against £95,043 in 1917. It appeared from the 
evidence that approximately the same amounts would be arrived at by 
taking the accepted standard of allowances for depreciation in works 
of this kind. The amounts, in fact, written off in the Company’s 
annual statement of accounts for these years were £,91,000 in 1912 
(including £26,000 off land), and £95,000 in 1917. The ad- 
ditional cost under this item amounts to 2°24d. per 1000 c.ft., an 
increase which seems largely due to the fact that, owing to the intro- 
duction of labour-saving appliances, an increased production is brought 
about, not so much by employing new labour as by additions made to 
the plant. 

The Act further provides that, in ascertaining the cost of production, 
the Judge has to include such sum.as he may determine will ensure a 
reasonable return upon the money expended on buildings and plant 
since Jan. 1, 1913. The amount so expended was £1,703,259; but 
this included £120,707 of loan money, which was repaid out of the 
compensation received for the Kent Street property. He deducted this. 
Of the balance, £255,000 was expended out of share capital, and 
41,327,552 out of borrowed money. 

As to share capital, the standard rate of dividend fixed by the Act is 
8 p.ct.; and he adopted the figure as representing a reasonable return. 
The Company asked that 6} p.ct. should be allowed for borrowed 
money. It was shown that the money borrowed since 1912, including 
money on short loans, had cost them 5:2 p.ct.; and it séemed to him 
that, taking this fact into consideration, together with the present 
state of the Money Market, the addition of 1} p.ct. was not unreason- 
able. Taking these percentages, the sum arrived at as representing a 
reasonable return on the expenditure in question is £108,690; but as 
a certain return for this expenditure would already be included in the 
total earnings for 1917, a proportionate deduction must be made. This 
reduces the amount to £77,833, or 4°93d. per 1000 c.ft. Adding this 
figure to the 2°24d. and the original 9d., gives 16°17d. 

The cost of production during 1917 was to some extent inflated by 
expenses resulting from the strike. These are estimated at £22,488, 
or 1°43d. per 1000 c.ft., which amount was deducted in order to arrive 
at what may be regarded as the normal increase for the year. This 
leaves a balance showing the increased cost on a comparison between 
1912 and 1917 to be 14°74d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Mr. Justice Ferguson added that inquiries showed that the opera- 


tions of the present year, up to April 27, indicated a slight increase in 
cost over the figures for 1917. 





”_ 
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The Government through the Department of Overseas Trade are 
embarking upon another investigation abroad. This time they have 
agreed to share the cost with the British Engineers’ Association of an 
investigation into the prospects for the engineering industry in Brazil. 
The investigator will spend probably twelve months in Brazil; and his 
reports will cover the whole field open to engineering enterprise. In 
carrying out this investigation, it is understood that the Council of the 
Association are desitous solely of obtaining for their members informa- 
tion as to the requirements of the Brazilian market, the openings for 
engineering plant and machinery, and particulars of the methods of 
doing business most likely to suit possible purchasers and users. It 
will be open to members receiving these reports to do business in any 
way they like. The Association’s address is 32, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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COMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AWARDS. 


Awards by the Committee on Production dealing with gas-workers’ 
wages have been issued in connection with the following under- 
takings : : y 

BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION. 


An application was some time back made by the Amalgamated 
Society of Gas, Municipal, and’ General Workers on behalf of the 
semi-skilled and unskilled manual employees of the Birmingham Cor- 
poration, for the extension to them of the award of the Committee on 
Production of 3s. 6d. per week granted to workmen in the engineering 
and foundry trades. As no agreement could be arrived at, the subject 
was referred for arbitration by the Committee on Production, whose 
award has been received in Birmingham. It grants to the men in the 
certified departments an advance of 3s. 6d. per week, and to the boys 
and youths under cighteen vears of age an increase of 1s. 9d. per week. 
The men in the non-certified departments are awarded an advance of 
5s. a week; the Committee explaining the differentiation by stating 
that regard has been had to the fact that the workpeople in the non- 
certified departments have not received the bonus of 12} p.ct. on 
earnings as such, but have received a flat-rate advance in lieu thereof. 
Boys and youths under eighteen in those departments are to receive an 
increase of 2s. 6d. per week. The number of employees in the certified 
and non-certified departments affected by the award is 4320; and the 
total cost to the departments by the advances is estimated at £49,179. 


LONGWOOD AND SLAITHWAITE GAS COMPANY. 


The parties to the reference were the Gas Company and the National 
Union of General Workers. The claims submitted were for: (1) An 
advance of 2s. per week on present rates to all stokers, shiftmen, and 
yardmen. (2) A further increase of 8d. per shift to the three boiler 
firemen. (3) Seven days’ holiday, with pay, instead of six days now 
allowed to yardmen. Representatives of the parties were heard on 
Sept. 24. The men concerned have received advances over pre-war 
rates of 18s. per week, and, in addition, the bonus of 12} p.ct. on 
earnings. They claim the advance in question on the ground that their 
rates normally follow those paid to Huddersfield gas workers, who are 
receiving an advance of 20s. per week over pre-war rates. At the 
hearing, item No. 2 of the claim was withdrawn, and No. 3 conceded 
by the Company. The award of the Committee is in the following 
terms: The men concerned—stokers, shiftmen, and yardmen—shall 
receive an advance of 2s. per week. The amount awarded is to be 
regarded as a war advance, recognized as due to, and dependent upon, 
the existence of the abnormal conditions now prevailing in consequence 
of the war. The award shall take effect as from the beginning of the 
first full pay following Sept. 24. 





BuRGH OF HAMILTON. 

The parties to the reference (gas-workers’ wages) were the 
Burgh of Hamilton and the National Union of General Workers. The 
claims submitted were: (1) That all war bonuses should be merged 
into increase of wages, and should be taken into acegupt in the calcula- 
tion of overtime. (2) That the full terms of the COémmittee’s award 
No. 1068 (gas workers) should be put into operation. Representatives 
of the parties were heard at Glasgow on Sept. 6. It was stated at the 
hearing that it had been agrecd to confine the claim to an interpreta- 
tion of the award No. 1068 as applied to the gas-works in Hamilton ; 
the question at issue being whether the bonuses granted by the burgh 
came under sub-section (8) or (¢c) of clause 3 of Order No. 1301. The 
men concerned whose war increases were below 16s. per week have 
received since the award in question an increase of 4s. per week. 
Those who had already 16s. or over were raised to 20s. per weck. 
The representatives of the burgh contended that the advances given to 
the men rule them out from receiving the bonus of 12} p.ct. or 73 p.ct. 
Skilled artisans in the gas-works have been granted in addition to the 
war advance of 20s., the bonus of 123 p.ct. on earnings, in accordance 
with the award. This has been conceded owing to the fact that, on 
joining, certain men agreed to tradé union conditions and pay and 
others to Corporation terms. In their award, the Committee held 
that item (1) of the claim w&s not established. The increases already 
granted were not such as to preclude the men concerned from receiving 
in addition the bonus of 12} p.ct. or 7$ p.ct., in accordance with the 
Committee's award No. 1068.° The award is to take effect as from the 
beginning of the first full pay following July 1 last. 


— 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


LONDON, Oc?. 7. 

There is a considerable amount of activity in pitch, and fresh busi- 
ness continues to be reported. Shipments are being made steadily, 
and the position of the market is quite firm. Makers’ price is not 
below 65s. per ton net in bulk at makers’ works. There is good de- 
mand for tar oils and tar mixtures on the Government terms. Solvent 
naphtha is a little unsteady ; but the price is about 3s. 74d. per gallon 
net for 95 to 160 quality. Tar spirits are unaltered at the Government 
controlled prices. ‘ 

In sulphate of ammonia, the position is unchanged; the material 
being in strong request, and stocks are not allowed to accumulate. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Oct. 7. 
The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 30s. 3d. to 34s. 3d. Pitch, East Coast, 44s. to 45s. 








UsSsE Simmance’s 





DEAD BEAT 


INDICATORS 


instead of WATER-TUBE GAUGES and 


‘‘READ THE PRESSURE BY THE POINTER.” 





No liquid to 
evaporate 
and 
no levels to 
adjust. 





No glasses to 
break and 
nothing to 

clean. 











Direct reading, 
Open scale, 
Any range 

(Pressure, Vacuum, 
or Combination). 





Incorrodible, 
Accurate, 
for foul or 
purified gas. 





MADE IN MANY RANGES WITH TABLETS LETTERED AS DESIRED. 





ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., LTD., WESTMINSTER. 


Agents: Australia—FYVIE & STEWART, 360, Collins St., Melbourne ; Canada—wW. P, ROPER, 502, Merchants’ Bank Building, Montreal. 
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Aston Manor, BIRMINGHAM. 


GRAMS: _‘‘*YATONIAN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
TELE Prones: BIRMINGHAM EAST, 400, 401 & 402, 
(Private Branch Exchange.) 
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AMMONIA 
| AND 















GAS-WORKS 
TOOLS 


of all kinds. 











Send for our Gas 
Catalogue. 
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Also Makers of 
SMITHS’ TOOLS, FORGES, &c. 





HANDCARTS & STEEL & WOOD 
BARROWS a Speciality. 





Suppliers of Benzol Washing Oil. MANUFACTURERS since 1804 of 


MAINLAYING and ROAD TOOLS. 
ENAMELLED GROWN PLATES ano LININGS For 


WE UNDERTAKE TO MAKE ANY PATTERN. SEND TEM- 
PLATES FOR QUOTATIONS. GOOD DELIVERIES. 





























Enamelled Printed Matter—Wall Plates for Hospitals, 
Tanks, Pots, Lamp Shades, and Reflectors. 


1 om a A, G. C LO AKE, 54, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


LONDON, E.C. 1. 


WATER GAS PLANT. 


ECONOMICAL GAS APPARATUS GONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


36, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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GASHOLDERS 


MILBOURNE PATENT ROLLER CARRIAGES. AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION. 


PURIFIERS 


WITH 


MILBOURNE PATENT DUPLEX VALVES, AUTOMATIC COVER FASTENERS, SAFETY 
DISCHARGE SHOOTS, RUBBER JOINTING. | “MILBEL” PATENT PURIFIER GRIDS. 


CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND GAS WORKS PLANT 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


C. & W. WALKER, LTD.,  seweorr sator. 


LONDON OFFICE: 110, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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A Gas-Heating Apparatus that 
meets the present difficulties. 


NO COAL IS NEEDED AND GAS- 
CONSUMPTION IS AUTOMATICALLY 
CONTROLLED AND ECONOMISED. 


ARDEN HILL & CO.’S 


"M AR : oa 
- Steam - 
RADIATORS 


Are the Acme of Perfection in Gas-Warming Appa- 
ratus. They are very suitable for all classes of large 
buildings. They cost little to instal and little to 
maintain. They have lifelong wearing quality, 
and heat a room with less gas than is needed to 
properly light the same room. 














WE ARE JUST NOW IN A FAVOURABLE POSITION TO 
GIVE PROMPT DELIVERIES, AND STRONGLY RECOM- 
MEND EARLY ORDERS FOR SEASON’S REQUIREMENTS. 


ARDEN HILL & CO., 


M4 **Acme’’ Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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per ton; West Coast—Manchester 30s. to 32s. 6d., Liverpool 30s. to 
32s. 6d., Clyde 30s. to 32s. 6d. nominal. Benzol go p.ct., North, 10d. 
to 113d. ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. Toluol, naked, 
North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 73d. to 83d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 2s. 10d. to 2s. 11d. Heavy naphtha, 
North, 2s. 11d. to 3s. Creosote, in bulk, North, 43d. Heavy oils, 
in bulk, North, 43d. to sd. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct. East and West 
Coasts, 3s. 3d. naked, nominal. Naphthalene salts, £6 to 47, bags 
included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 4d. to 6d. per unit; “B” 
quality, 13d. to ad. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


Apart from pitch and carbolic acid, the markets for tar products do 
not show much change. Pitch remains very strong ; 65s. per ton being 
asked in London. In the North, there is quite a large inquiry; but so 
far very little actual business seems to result. The shipping demand 
is quite as strong as ever; but shipping difficulties are still acute. Yet 
if only there were to be better facilities by rail and more tonnage avail- 
able at East Coast ports, Provincial prices would have a good chance 
of making considerable progress. The Manchester idea of price is over 
40s. per ton, although the price realized is some 4s. below this. The 
basis of sale for tar has formed the subject-matter of recent meetings 
of representatives of the coking industry in the North; some of the 
important points dealt with being, it is understood, the degree of 
fractionation and advancement, the capacity and efficiency of distiller’s 
plant, the point at which values are taken, and arrangements for the 
sale of the products. Road Boards’ reports indicate that the allocation 
of dehydrated tars for road purposes has been in excess of anticipa- 
tions ; but future demands must of necessity be on a larger scale if the 
increased traffic over many roads counts for anything. The position 
of carbolic acid remains interesting. A meeting was held recently be- 
tween makers of crystals and tar distillers with a view to arranging a 
more reasonable range for crude carbolic; the idea of distillers being 
that the price of 60’s should be 3s. 6d. per gallon, which was the price 
before the restrictions were withdrawn. There is something to be said 
for this idea, as crystals have been a rising market for some time, 
and now average 1s. 8d. per lb.—an extreme price being 2s. per Ib. 
Solvent naphtha is now an improving market again at 3s. 3d. per 
gallon in Provincial centres, and 3s. 9d. London. Heavy naphtha is 
firm at 3s. 3d. per gallon. Crude naphthalene is without change at 
from £6 to £14 10s. per ton, according to quality. The refined is 
being rather freely offered in some places, although no change in price 
is heard of. Cresylic-acid is firmly held at 3s. 6d. per gallon, and 
creosote is without change. Benzol and toluol are going into con- 
sumption as produced. Aniline oil is dull at 1s. 2d. per lb., and best 
qualitics gf anthracene are wanted at 6d. per unit per ewt. 





The range of quotations is as follows: 

Benzol: 90% London, 1s. o}d., North 10}d. to 114d. ; 50% North 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. naked per gallon. 

Carbolic Acid: 60% East and West Coast 3s. per gallon; crystals 
40% 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

Crude Tar: London 38s. ; Midlands 34s.; North 33s. 6d. per ton ex 
works. 

Pitch: London 62s. 6d. to 65s. per ton f.o.b. works; East Coast, 
348. to 36s. ; West Coast, 35s. to 37s. f.a.s.; Manchester, 36s. ; Clyde, 
35s. 6d. ; South Wales, 43s. to 45s. per ton. 

Solvent Naphtha: London 3s. 3d. to 4s.; North and Midlands 3s. to 
3s. 6d. per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked 30% 83d. to 84d. ; North 63d. to 64d. P 

Naphthalene: Refined £28 per ton nominal; salts 80s., bags in- 
cluded. 

Toluol: Naked, London 2s. 4d.; North 2s. 3d. 

Creosote: Nominal, London 4}d.; North 4d. to 43d. (Government 
price, 75s. per ton f.o.b.—equal to 44d. per gallon); heavy oil, 44d. per 
gallon in bulk. 


Anthracene: ‘A’ quality, 40-45%, 44d. per unit; “*B” quality, 
12d. to 24d. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 38. per gallon; 97-99%, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per 
gallon, casks included, ex works London and f.o.b. other ports. 

Grease Oils 18° Tw. (naked) £6 per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The demand for sulphate remains good. Stocks are normal, and 
the home position undergoes very little change. Many producers still 
consider values too low, and are anxious to know what attitude the 
Committee are adopting with regard to the future position. The home 
markets will, of course, continue to experience a relatively heavy de- 
mand following the cessation of hostilities; and the French and 
Spanish and other near-by neutral markets present interesting possi- 
bilities. Further away, however—say, in Japan—the outlook is much 
less certain; and, owing to local developments and advancements, our 
markets in such places may have disappeared. We may even have a 
competitor for the business of neighbouring districts. The changes 
likely to occur as the result of any large production by synthetic pro- 
cesses are also points for consideration, and some word from the Com- 
mittee would be welcomed by, and do much to assure, the trade with 
regard to the future. 


_ 
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Local industries have suffered owing to the closing of the Bally- 
shannon Gas-Works consequent on coal shortage. 


Among new companies recently registered are the Midland Coal 
Products, Ltd., with a capital of £)100,000 in £1 shares, and offices at 
No. 5, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C.; and Fredk. G. Holmes & Co,, 
Ltd., ammonia distillers, of Lower Road, Northfleet, with a capital of 
£525,000 in £1 shares. 
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Special Prices. 








MAIN D.S.O. FIRE 





ORDER NOW WHILE MATERIAL IS AVAILABLE. 








ECONOMY. 








HYGIENIC AND EFFICIENT. 





Made in 55 sizes with a pleasing variety of designs. 


Component parts are interchangeable, with Burners reversible, 
throughout each series. 


Write for latest List. 














WORKS: Gothic Works, EOMONTON, N. 18; 








RE. & A. MAIN, LTD. 


Gothic lronworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOWROOMS and BRANCHES: 25, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1; 82, Gordon Street, GLASGOW; 18, Severn Street, 
Deansgate, MANCHESTER ; 97, Millfield, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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Increases in Gas Prices. 


The Batley Town Council have confirmed the recommendation of 
the Gas Committee advancing the charges to the maximum of 4s. 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft.,. with a rebate of 23 p.ct. for prompt payment. 
price of gas has been advanced to 3s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. by the East 
Hull Gas. Company—an ‘iricrease of 6d. The new Leeds gas prices for 
all purposes are: By ordinary meter where consumption per quarter 
is under 500,000 c.ft., 4s. per 1000 c.ft.; 500,000 c.ft. and under 
750,000 c.ft. ; 3s. 11d. ; 750,000 c.ft..and.under 1,000,000 c.ft. 3s. 10d. ; 
1,000,000 c.ft. and under 2,000,000 c.ft., 38. 9d. ; 2,000,000 c.ft. and 
upwards, 3s. 8d. By prepayment meter, 4s. 2d. ; by prepayment meter 
with cooker, 4s. 5d. ; for motive power and furnace work, 3s. 2d. At 
Marsden. (near Huddersfield) the District Council have advanced the 
price of gas 5d. per 1000 c.ft. The Rossendale Union Gas Company 
have decided to increase the price of gas for lighting to 4s. 6d., and 
for cooking, heating, and motive power to 4s. per 1000 c.ft. The 
Sowerby Bridge Gas. Committee have advanced the price tod. per 
1000 ¢.ft. 


a 
oe atl 


Germany and the Glass Industry. 


Attention is called by Mr. John Stokes, the Chairman, on behalf of 
the members of the Glass Industry Interim Industrial Reconstruction 
Committee, to the vital significance to this country of certain trade 
developments contemplated in Germany, who, after the war, will seek 
to restore her credit abroad by a concentration of effort upon the export 
‘of certain chosen manufactures. Chemicals are named as the first of 
these manufactures ; and then comes glass. The reason for the choice 
of glass is, he says, that it is a key to the gate of many other indus- 
tries. A nation holding the monopoly of glass could hold-up nearly 
all other trades. Before the war, the British glass manufacturer and 
his men had, owing to Germany’s hold, little chance of profit or em: 
ployment. Under war conditions, it has been difficult to produce the 
vital requirements of the country fast enough. ‘There is now an open- 
ing in this trade for investment of capital and for well-paid, skillea 
labour; but it will be in danger after the war, if not supported in a 
prompt and practical way. What the industry wants is to manufac- 
ture in Great Britain under conditions that will give security and a 
return to capital, security and a return to brains (management and 
technical advisers), and security and substantial wages to the workers. 
The industry fear that the policy of the open door may be carried to 
such an extent that the British glass industry may become extinct ; 
and they ask that it be given the chance of full development, and that 
a ‘key ’’ industry be saved from the hands of Germany—determined 
to capture it at all costs because it is a ‘* key.” 


<i 
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The clerks employed by the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas 
Company have lodged a claim for an increase of 75 p.ct. on present 
salaries, 
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Blackpool Gas Werkers and a Repudiated Agreement. 


A case of a repudiated agreement was quoted at the last meeting of 
the General Purposes Committee of the Blackpool Corporation. The 


.gas workers, it appears, came to an agreement in regard to war bonus 


through the Municipal. Employees’ Association, but afterwards joined 
the National. Union of General Labourers, and then repudiated the 
agreement. They applied for a war bonus of 20s. per week, lus 
12} p.ct., from March 27 last. The matter came before the Committee 
on Production; and at the meeting of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee, the Town Clerk read the terms of the award. These were to 
the effect that, in view of the agreement made last February with the 
Municipal Employees’ Association on behalf of all the workmen in 
various departments of the Corporation, that they would accept a war 
bonus of 16s. a week for a period of six months, expiring June 30 last, 
the claim of the gas workers, made through the National Union of 
General Workers, was not established. The latter Union repudiated 
the settlement of last February, and endeavoured to obtain an increased 
war bonus during the currency of the old agreement. That settlement 
was accepted at a mass meeting of all the departments in February. 
The Corporation contested the application before the Committee on 
Production, on the ground that, having made an agreement with all 
the workmen, both parties ought to abide by it; and that it was not 
right that workmen who are members of-a certain union, having made 
an agreement, should leave that-union, join another, and: then re- 
pudiate the agreement which they themselves had previously accepted. 
As the Committee on Production upheld the view of the Corporation, 
the result of the arbitration is, of course, satisfactory to them. 


iin 
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The Bolton Gas Committee have increased the salary of Mr. W. J. 
Smith ({he Gas Engineer) from £700 to £850 per. annum. 

A Sub-Committee of the Halifax Corporation appointed to con- 
sider the question of the price of gas for industrial purposes, report 
that they cannot see their way to recommend any change in the prices 
for gas fixed by the Council last August. They recommend that the 
matter be again considered in January next. 


Messrs. John Wright & Co., Ltd., of Birmingham, have issued a 
pamphlet on ‘‘ National Housing Problems,’’ indicating practical aids 
to comfort, simplicity, and economy. It has, of course, special refer- 
ence to the use of gas for convenient and economical heating, cooking, 
and hot-water supply for domestic purposes, and is fully illustrated. 
The firm will be pleased to send a copy to any reader on request. 

The second lecture of the series arranged by the Industrial Re- 
construction Council will be delivered in the Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside, 
on Wednesday of next week. The chair will be taken by the Lord 
Mayor of London; and an address on “‘ Principles of Reconstruction ” 
will be given by the Right Hon, Christopher Addison, M.D., M.P., 
Minister of Reconstruction. Applications for tickets should be made 
to the Secretary of the Council, Nos. 2 and 4, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
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“TAR FOG” & TAR EXTRACTOR 


(FISHER-FIDDES PATENT) 


SEE “GAS JOURNAL,” 
JULY 3rd, 1917, 


FOR THE 
ELIMINATION OF 


TAR « TAR FOG 
FROM COAL GAS AND 
OIL VAPOURS 
rou C.W. GAS 


WHY NOT TRY THE 


NEW METHOD 


AUTOMATIC 
EFFECTIVE « 


INEXPENSIVE 


PARTIGULARS AND PRICES FROM 








R. & J. DEMPSTER, LTD., MANCHESTER. 


Temporary London Offioe: BLENHEIM MANSIONS, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
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Geysers WITHOUT 
Priority Certificate 


The DAVIS 
“PRIORITY Geyser 


(Patent) 











made throughout in 
CAST IRON, galvanized 


Can be supplied WITHOUT the Priority 
Certificate necessary to obtain Copper Geysers 


Heats 2 gallons per minute 
Price £6 11s. 4d., subject 


Patentees: The Davis Gas Stove Co., Ltd., 
60, Oxford Street London, W. 1. 
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of an All-British Company 
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Sheffield Gas-Workers’ Wages.-—Trouble over the question of 
wages was averted by a meeting between the Chairman (Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. K. Stephenson) and officials of the Sheffield Gas Company 
and a deputation of the men and women, for whom the District Secre- 
tary of the Gas-Workers’ Union (Mr. C. H. Blackburn) acted as 
spokesman. A full discussion on wages and general questions took 
place; and an offer of 3s. 6d. per week increase all round was made, 
bringing the total war increase to 23s. 6d., plus 12) p.ct. war bonus. 
At a subsequent meeting of the workers it was decided to accept the 
offer and to continue at work. ‘This increase applies only to those who 
had not already received the 3s. 6d. granted some time ago to the 
engineering trades. 


Edinburgh Gas-Workers’ Wages.—-\ conierence took place on 
Friday last between representatives of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Commissioners and the National Union of Corporation Workers on the 
wages question. After hearing the views of the Union officials, the 
Commissioners made certain proposals ; and these are to be submitted 
to an early meeting of the workers. In connection with the confer- 
ence, a curious blunder was made.in the office of the Chief Industrial 
Commissioner, who appointed *‘ Sir Thomas Wilson, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh,”’ as neutral Chairman. The Gas Commissioners 
pointed out that it was Sheriff John Wilson, K.C., who resided at that 
address ; and they assumed it was that gentleman who had been ap- 
pointed to act. On Friday morning, however, intimation was re- 
ceived from the Chief Industrial Commissioner that an error had been 
made in giving the address of Sir Thomas Wilson, which was St. 
Vincent Place, Glasgow. In these circumstances, and with the con- 
sent of the Union’s representatives, the Convener of the Works Com- 
mittee of the Gas Commissioners (Mr. Douglas Elliot) presided. 


Bridgwater Gas Company.—Maximum dividends have been de- 
clared by the Company, whose output of gas during the year ended 
June 30 was considerably greater than in the preceding twelve months. 
The Chairman (Mr. R. Y. Foley, J.P.), at the annual meeting, stated 
that the sales were 4} million c.ft. up. Coal had, however, cost 
60 p.ct. more, and with other increases in charges, had necessitated a 
gradual advance in the price of gas until it reached 3s. od. per 
1000 c.ft., which was 3d. above the standard, and so affected the 
dividend. It had now become necessary to make a further advance in 
the price of gas, which would result in another reduction in the divi- 
dend for next year. It struck the holders of gas stock who were also 
gas consumers a double blow; for they shared with all other gas con- 
sumers the disadvantage of having to pay more for their gas, and had 
besides to put up with a reduction of dividend. The excess profits tax 
had no terrors for gas companies—as they were not allowed to make 
any. Referring to the work of the Manager and Secretary (Mr. J. 
Hughes Cornish), the Chairman said that last year they obtained 
12,413 c.ft. of gas per ton of coal carbonized. Their vertical retorts 
had been in constant use for five years, and had cost practically 
nothing for repairs. 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the “‘ Official List’? for Oct. 2.J 
Nos. 15,409—15,833- 

Bei cBy, Sir G. T.——*‘ Carbonization of coal, shale, peat, &c., and 
apparatus therefor.’’ No. 15,599. ‘ 

Bost, W. D. A.—‘‘ Process of wood distillation.”” No. 15,432. 

CALVERT, G.—‘ Production of cyanide and cyanogen compounds, 
and apparatus for use therein.”” No. 15,757: 

Cotman, H. C.—‘* Manufacture of coal gas.” 

FLETCHER, RUSSELL, & Co.—-* Hot-water 
15,741. a aaeescael 

Fryer, F. G.-—‘‘ Combination of pitch, &c. No. 15,809. 

Gorpon, J. L.—*‘ Acetylene gas apparatus.”’’ No. 
15,411 

GREEN, T.—‘‘ Gas-boiler heated by 
heating apparatus.’? No. 15,553- 

HAERLE, H.—*‘‘ Rotary compressers and exhausters.”’ 

HARMAN, E. H.—See Colman. No. 15,448. 

KNOWLES, W.—‘‘ Composition for treating coal, &c., for manufac- 
ture of water gas.’’ No. 15,635. 

Leamon, W. G.—" Methods of treating gases containing hydrogen 
sulphide.’? No. 15,568. 

PARKINSON, B. R.—‘‘ Automatic valves of geysers of the sealed 
type.’’ No. 15,609. 

PENZER, W. G.—See Gordon. No. 15,411. 

Perry, F.—‘‘ Incandescent gas lighting.’’ No. 15,515. 

REAVELL, W., and REAVELL & Co.—Sce Haerle. No. 15,681. 

ROWNTREE & Co.—See Fryer. No. 15,809. 

SHAwcROss, W.—See Green. No. 15,553- 

Soc. INDUSTRIELLE DE PRODUITS CHIMIQUES.—* Process {ot 
transforming free or combined ammonia mixed with inert gases, or 
steam into ammonium sulphate or concentrated and pure ammonia 


No. 15,445. i 

circulators. No. 
generating 
atmospheric gas-burner for 


No. 15,681. 


gas.”’ Nos. 15,756, 15,764. 
WARD, J. J. H.—‘‘ Gas reducer.’’ No. 15,544. 





Cirencester Gas Company.—The revenue account of the Company 
shows a profit for the year ended June 30 of £2044; and the sales of 
gas, an increase over the preceding twelve months of 2,428,600 c.ft. 
There continues to be a steady demand for prepayment meters, stoves, 
fires, and radiators. This, the Directors remarked in the report which 
was adopted at the recent meeting, is satisfactory, as the sale of gas 
for lighting purposes has not increased, while only six of the public 
lamps are in use. To meet the continued rise in the cost of produc- 
tion, it has been necessary to further increase the price of gas 3d. per 
1000 c.ft. Dividends were recommended making, with the interim 
distribution, 9 p.ct., 4} p.ct., and £6 6s. for the year on the several 
classes of shares. 
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Oswaldtwistle Stokers’ Wages and Holidays.—At a meeting of 
the Oswaldtwistle Gas Committee, it was resolved that gas-stokers in 
continuous employment be allowed seven days’ holiday a year with 
pay. The minutes also contained a series of resolutions framing wages 
of stokers. These fixed the basis of calculating wages at 5s. 6d. per 
shift, with time-and-a-half for Sundays. 


Price of Gas in South London.—The Southwark Board of 
Guardians have decided to send a strong protest to the Board of Trade 
against the action of the South Metropolitan Gas Company in raising 
the price of gas from 4s. to 4s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft., which it was said 
would be a great hardship to the poor people in their district. One 
member stated that the Government had “‘ legalized this plunder of the 
public. 


Gas Light and Coke Company’s Revised Bonus Scale.—During 
the past few weeks, the Managing-Director of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Mr. D. Milne Watson) has addressed meetings of co- 
partners, at the works and district offices of the Company, with the 
object of explaining the revised bonus scale granted by the Directors, 
which gives the co-partners a bonus at the same_rate of ‘‘ dividend ’’ as 
that received by the holders of ordinary stock upon their investment, 
in accordance with the provisions enacted by Parliament last session. 





A Reduction in Price at Rothesay.—The Rothesay Town Council 
have agreed to increase the discount allowed to ordinary consumers by 
5 p-ct., equal to a reduction in price of 3d. per 1000 c.ft., and also to 
reduce the price to slot consumers by 23d. per 1000 c.ft. 


The Price of Gas and of Residuals.—In an article dealing with 
the coal problem, the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ lately made some remarks on the 
price of gas [reproduced in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ” for the 24th ult., p. 586] 
which have called forth the following letter to the Editor of that paper, 
from Mr. J. E. Allen: You suggest that ‘‘ the gas companies charge an 
unduly high percentage of the cost of distilling coal to the consumer of 
gas, and an unduly low percentage to the selling-price of bye-products.”’ 
The fact is, I believe, that the bye-products are commandeered by the 
Ministry of Munitions, which pays its own price for them. This price 
is much less than the bye-products would fetch in the open market. 
Consequently the gas companies have to raise their charges for gas, in 
order to meet the doubled costs of wages, coal, and sundries. Really, 
I might argue, the price of gas has not been raised. Our companies 
give so many cubic feet in exchange for an hour’s labour, or its equiva- 
lent. Now we get more cubic feet for an hour’s labour than we did 
before the war. This is just one of the many disturbing results of a 
Government paper currency. Another is the sequence of strikes. 





























STOCK MARKET REPORT. ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS, 
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Commercial Gas Company’s Increase in Price.—The Commercial Liskeard Gas Company.—Mr. F. Templer Depree, of Exeter, pre- 
Gas Company have given notice that, owing to the great increase in sided over the first annual meeting of the newly-constituted Liskeard 
the cost of coal and other raw materials and the extra payments to | Gas Company, and said the year’s working showed a profit of £254, 
workmen by reason of the war, the price of gas will be raised from which, added to £211 from the previous year, allowed of a dividend of 
3S. 1od. to 4s. 2d. per 1000 c. ft., from the taking of the meter- indices 5 p.ct. The Directors reported having placed matters on a more satis- 
at the Michaelmas quarter. The price of gas supplied through pre- | factory basis; and discussion elicited that during the past six months 
payment meters is to be increased from 4s. 8d. to 5s. per 1000 c.ft. the loss of gas had been substantially reduced, and that 11,100 c.ft. of 

Wandsworth, &c., Gas Company’s Price.—Notice is given by the gas had been made per ton of coal, as compared with about 10,000 c.ft. 
Directors of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas | for the previous six months. 

Company that, in consequence of the recent additions to the cost of 
coal and other material, the price of gas must be further increased by 
3d. per 1000 c.ft., from the taking of the meter-indices at the Michael- 
mas quarter. The notice adds that ‘‘ this further increase, under the | 
sliding-scale, automatically reduces the divide -nds, which on a large 
= aces tuendeions teabeanotionsne — ~~ ee The Leek Urban District Council, after considering plans for a 
bene eaten eemaieeeel ah Gh ena of tie Can Prenaeiens ten that proposed new gasholder and valve-house, have resolved that application 
ce : eee as I ‘i be made to the Local Government Board for sanction to the necessary 
ing missiles in the streets; and Mr. John Hall (the Deputy Town | |, ? 
Clerk), prosecuting, said in less than four months over 1000 lamp- : 

glasses had been smashed—the highest number being during June, Owing to the London Office of Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Ltd., 
when 546 were broken. Many times the glasses had been broken the being required for Government use, they have temporarily removed to 
same day as the lainps were repaired. Fines varying from 2s. 6d. to | Blenheim Mansions, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1, which are exactly 
5s., Plus the cost of replacing the lamp-glasses, were imposed. opposite the Broadway entrance to St. James’s Park Station. 








The Ilkeston Gas Committee have agreed to increase the salary of 
the Gas Manager (Mr. J. E. Holt) from £315 to £365 per annum 
(exclusive of war bonus). 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. | Appointments, &c., Vacant (Continued). Gas-Works for Sale. 

Curer Enoineer. Calcutta Corporation. Applica- f os ——— Cuzmist (in Tar-Works Labora Craven Arms Gas Company. By Auction at the 
tions in London by Oct. 25. | Tinwen. No. 6504. a Craven Arms Hotel, Oct. 21. 

yr ene ay Leeds Gas Department. Appli- | METER AND Stove Frxers. Oldham Gas- Works. 
cations by Oc' 

SEconpD AssisTaNT. No. 6511 | Appointments Wanted. Meeting 

AssisTANT ACCOUNTANT. Nantwich Gas Department.| MANAGER oR ASSISTANT MANAGER. No. 6509. P 
Applications bv Oct. 16. | MANAGER OR MANAGER AND SecRETARY. No, 6512. INsTITUTION oF GAs ENGINEERS. Institution of Civil 

Foreman. No. 6508. {| Lapy SHow Room ATreNpDaNnt. No. 6510. | Engineers. Oct. 17 and 18. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘‘JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 
COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK | United Kingdom: One Year, 23s. 6d. ; Half Year, 12s. ; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. | Payable in Advance. If credit is taken, an extra charge of 4s. a year 








is made. 
Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 
be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JouRNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
4 Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 





: under 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. WaLTER Kino, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telegrams: ‘‘'GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 


——————————————————————————————————————————————————— 








i OXIDE OF IRON J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters OXIDE OF IRON. 
es ® Limited), Globe Meter Works, O , and 
‘| FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. | g5 ¢ 47, Westminster Bridge Road, inne SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 
i WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT UR 
7 8 P E N T 0 x I D E METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. ALE & CH cH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hit, Lonpon, B.C. 8, 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 


hone: Avenue 6680, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. “TORTO” FIRE CEMENT 
Telegrams— ‘ 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., “ Brappocg, OLpHAM,” and “ MetriqvE, Lams, Lonpon.” B ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


PatMERsToN HovszE, 83, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, B.C. 3. 
Gas: Tinie Ghenen, Seat OAS. BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. Phone: Avenue 6680. 


AGLEY, MILLS, & CO., Ltd, “ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. ; Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1, Invite In Bulk for Works Use. 
Anprew StTerHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad | inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” feet and upwards per annum. 88, Sr. Many a Hz, Lennon, 8.6.8. 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. Phone: Avenue 6680 


SULPHURIC ACID. LDE 
| R AND MACKAY, LTD 
HNGLISH BOG ORB AND NATURAL HYDRATED ’ , 
OXIDE OF IRON. G PECIALLY prepared for the manu- on mie 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. SLOT AND ‘ORDINARY. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & M . 
RITISH GAS PURIFYING ESSEL, LTD., STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIC 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





















































with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp., CONTROLLERS, 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—Sitvertown. 
(W.'T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Chiet Proprietor Telegrams—" Hrpnocatoni0, Fax, Loxpox.” ne 
and Managing Director.) Telephone—1588 AVENUE (8 lines). (Bee p. 96.) 
18, Ancapian GaRpENs, Woop Green, Low . 22, 
' Seen inten eee eeeaars OF aBmeuts MEWBUEN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 
*Phone: Palmer's Green 608. SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
pe WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants. TRADE MARK AGENTS 
FERROX.” ‘“FERROX.” ‘“ FERROX.” We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 10, Chancery Lane Renton 
Pa pairs. - ” "s 3 
A BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better JosErH TayLor AND Co., CENTRAL PLumBINe Wonxs, Telegrams: ‘ Patent, London. Phone: 248 Holborn, 
than Bog Ore. 35 per cent, Water, 75 per cent. | Bouton. And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Ferric Hydrate, Telegrams—“ Saturators, Botton.” Teleph 0848. 
For Sale outright or on Loan, i i 
OXIDE LIMITED, Breniford, Mrvouesex, | SPENCER'S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRips.| GEND your inquiries for Carburetted 
HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER - GAS 





E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
J. Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, y  gpwsearcmcrag PatentGrids for Holding other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 
xide Lightly. 


Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, BALE AND HARDY 
Oarbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia &c, See Illustrated Advertisement, Aug. 20, p. 368. 89, Victoria STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 1, 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Rose Mount 
Tronworks, ELLAND. 





AS-WORKS requiring Extensions 


should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION inGAS 

ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 

—. (Preliminary and Final). Successful Results. 
w Fees, 


PENNINGTONS ENGINFERING TuToRs, 254, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 








ANAGER, who has successfully 
Managed Gas and Water Works, desires 
ANAGEMENT of GAS-WORKS, 15 to 50 Millions, or 
Position as MANAGER and SECRETARY of Smaller 
Works. Has had Mechanical Experience. Age 47. 
Good References. 
Address, No. 6512, care of Mr, Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Furer Street, B.C. 4. 





AS Engineer and Manager desires 
Post as MANAGER or ASSISTANT MANAGER 
of a Large Works. At Liberty Dec. 81, or could Com- 
mence earlier if desired. Can show Excellent Results 
in present Position. 
Address No. 6509, care of Mr, Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuser Street, E.C, 4. 





HOW-ROOM Attendant (Lady) desires 
SOLE CHARGE of Gas Company’s SHOW- 
M. Conversant with all Descriptions of Fittings, 
Cookers, Fires, &c., and Routine of Company’s Busi- 
ness. Has held similar Position for over Three Years. 
Highest References. 
State Salary, Hours, &c., to No. 6510, care of Mr. 
Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fuzet Street, E.C. 4, 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 


(a) Applications are invited for the Post of CHIEF 
ENGINEER to the Corporation of Calcutta. The 
Salary of the Appointment, inclusive of all allowances, 
LE 2000, rising to Rs. 2500 per Month, payable as 
ollows :— 


Rs. 
Istand2ndyear ...... . 2000 
8rd and 4th year : <6 6 eee 
SthandG6th year ...... . 2200 
Thana year ...... « SO 
a. a ee 
and Rs. 2500 during the 10th and last year of the Ap- 
pointment for approved service. 

The Appointment will be for a period of Ten Years, 
renewable atthe discretion of the Corporation. It is 
subject to the Provident Fund, Leave, and other Service 
Rules of the Corporation, and may be terminated at 
any time by Six Months’ Notice on either side. The 
Provident Fund contribution is 6} p.ct. of the Monthly 
Salary, and an equivalent amount is contributed by the 
Corporation, and the Fund accumulates at compound 
interest. 

The Selected Candidate will be required to devote 
his Whole Time to the Duties of his Office, and will not 
be allowed to take up any outside work. He will bein 
superior charge of the Water- Works, Drainage, Roads, 
Conservancy, Workshops, and other Engineering Re- 
quirements of the =. He will be required to reside 
in Calcutta. He will liable to removal during the 
term of his office for misconduct, or neglect of, or inca- 
pacity for, his duties. He will be required to submit to 
a Medical Examination before joining his Appointment. 
The Corporation will pay his Passage (lst Class) 
from London to Calcutta. He will be required to take 
up his appointment about January, 1919, and to execute 
an Agreement in accordance with the foregoing terms. 

(b) Preference will be given to Candidates who are 
Members or Associate Members of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers or Graduates in Engineering of a 
University. 

(c) Candidates are to state their Age and Experience. 

(d) Applications will be received in England up to the 
25th of October, 1918, by 8S. W. Goode, Esq., LCs, C/o 
Messrs. Henry 8S. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, London, 
from whom avy other Information concerning the Con- 
ditions of Service, &c., may be obtained, or in Calcutta 
up to the 10th of December, 1918, by the Secretary to 
the Calcutta Corporation, Municipal Office. 

(e) Applicants must Guarantee that they will be per- 
mitted to leave the United Kingdom to take up the 
Appointment in India, in the event of their being 
selected for the Post, and must state the reasons which 
enable them to give such a guarantee. 

. C. CHATTERJEE 


Secretary to the Corporation. 
Aug. 1, 1918. 





CITY OF LEEDS. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Applica- 

tions for the Position of ASSISTANT MANAGER 

of their Meadow Lane Works. 

Applicants must have had Experience with up-to-date 
Gas- Works Plants, including Vertical Retorts. 

Salary, £260 per Annum, 

Applications, stating Experience, Age, together with 
copies of not more than Three recent Testimonials, 
must be sent on or before Saturday, the 19th inst., to 
the undersigned. 

C. 8S. SHaPLey. 
Gas Offices, 
Market Hall, 


Lee 
Oct. 4, 1918. 


AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT. 


the Sustifulton ot 
©as Engineers. 


Samvet GuLover, Esq., M.Inst.C.H., President. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Institution will be held at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, on Thursday and Friday, the 17th 
and 18th of October, 1918, at 10.80 a.m. each day, for 
the consideration of the following :— 
ql) one Report of the Gas Investigation Com- 
mittee. Mr. James W. Wood, M.8c., Research 
Chemist. 
(2) Life of Gas Meters Research Committee Report 
(Illustrated by a Demonstration of the Spraying Pro- 
cess and by Specimens of Meters, &c.): 

**Unaccounted for Gas,” by Mr. B. R. Parkinson, 
M.1.Mech.E. 

‘* The Corrosion of Dry Gas Meters,” by Mr. J. G. 
Fae owe f Chief Analyst to the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. 

(8) Report of Refractory Materials Committee (Dr. J. 
W. Mellor, Reporter) : 

**The Corrosive Action of Flue-Dust on Fire- 
Bricks,”” by Mr. Walter Emery and Dr. A. 
Scott. 

(Those desiring Copies of the Reports with a view 
to taking part in the Discussion should make 
application not later than 9th Oetober.) 

(4) Other Business. 


Forms of Proposal for Membership and Studentship 
from those desiring to join the Institution should be 
received at the Office by Wednesday, the 16th of 
October. 


Watter T, Dunn, Secretary. 
89, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 5.W. 1. 


NANTWICH URBAN DISTRICT_COUNCIL. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the 
Position of ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANT and 
OLLECTOR in the Council’s Gas Department. 
Salary, £120 per Annum. Experience in Gas Accounts 
essential. 

Applications, endorsed “ Assistant,” to be madeZon 
Form to be obtained from the undersigned, to be sent 
in not later than her 5 the 16th inst. 

A. E, WHITTINGHAM, 
Clerk to the Council, 





14, Barker Street, 
Nantwich, 
Oct. 8, 1918. 


PPLICATIONS (without Testi- 
monials) are invited, from Suitably-Trained 
en, to fill the Position of SECOND ASSISTANT in a 
North-Western Gas Undertaking. Salary commencing 
at £225 per Annum. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 6511, care of Mr. Kine, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLeet Street, E.C. 4. 








ANTED—Junior Assistant Chemist 
for Tar-Works Laboratory, to do Eight-Hour 
Shift Work in Metropolitan Area. 
Apply, by‘letter, to No. 6508, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 4. 


Prosenax Wanted on a Gas-Works 


making about 230 Million c. ft. of Gas per 
Annum. Must be a First-Class Carbonizer and 
thoroughly understand Electrically-Driven Stoking 
—— ‘ 
Apply, by letter, stating Wages required, Age, and 
Experience, to No. 6508, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4, 








OLDHAM CORPORATION. 
(Gas-W orks.) 


ANTED—Meter and Stove Fixers. 
Wages, 74d. per Hour, to be increased after 
Six Months’ approved Service by 1d. per Hour, and, in 
addition, the usual War Wage and Bonus, which at 
present is 20s., plus 12% p. ct. 
Apply to the SuPERINTENDENT,.Gas Offices, OLpHam. 


INMEN Wanted for Experimental 
Meters and Apparatus. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 6504, care of Mr. Kine, 
11, Bolt Court, Fueet Street, B.C. 4, 








URIFIERS.—22 ft. Square by 5 ft. 
Deep, Six Boxes, supplied in Sets as Desired. 
Perfect Condition, with Valves and Connections, Lift- 
ing Gear Complete. Prompt Execution of Order, 
Firth Buaketey, Sons, and Co., Lrp., Caurce 
Fenton, Leeds. 





URIFIERS.—Set of Four,10ft. Square 

by 4 ft. 6 in. Deep, Twin Lutes, Valves and Con- 
nections and Lifting Gear Complete, Perfect Condi- 
tion. Prompt Delivery. 
Firth BLAKELEY, Sons, anp Co., Lrp., CHurRcH 
Fenton, LEEDS. 


AS PLANT for Sale—We can 
always offer New and Second-Hand Gas Appa- 
ratus, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Alsoa few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before order- 





——— 
TH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Co., Ltp., CHURCH 
Fenton, near LEEDS. 





By Order of the Liquidator. 
FOR SALE AS A re CONCERN, 


e 
CRAVEN ARMS GAS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
SALOP. 


THe Property comprises an Area of 

about One Acre of Freehold Land, with the 
Works thereon, and a Dwelling House, with Garden, 
conveniently situated adjoining the London and North- 
Western and Great Western Joint Railway Sidings at 
Craven Arms Station. 

The WORKS comprise: COAL STORE, RETORT- 
HOUSE, Atmospheric CONDENSERS, TOWER 
SCRUBBER, PURIFIER HOUSE, LIMB HOUSE, 
METER HOUSE, SINGLE-LIFT GASHOLDER, 
TAR and LIQUOR WELL, and IRON STORE SHED. 

Further Particulars as to Mains, Meters, and other 
Information will be supplied upon Application to the 
Liquidator, Solicitor, or Auctioneers. 

To be Offered by Auction by Messrs. Hall, Wateridge, 
and Owen (H. Williams), at the ‘‘Craven Arms” 
Hotel, Craven Arms, on Monday, the 2lst of October, 
— at Two o'clock precisely, subject to Conditions of 

e. 
C. M. D. Betton, Liquidator, 
Castle Foregate, SHREWSBURY. 
H. Mryric Hueues, Solicitor, 
15, Swan Hill, SHRewspury. 
Hati, WaTERIDGE, AND OwEN, Auctioneers, 
igh Street, SHrewsBurRy. 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 
notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
APITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in 
LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at the MART, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C. 

Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for includ- 
ing other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these 
Periodical Sales, will be forwarded on Application to 
Messrs. A. & W. RicHarps, at 37, WALBROOK, E.C, 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTEL’S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 








Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Furnace Work. 
SHreMENTs PRoMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


Lonpon Orrice: E. C. Brown & Co., 
LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 


JOHN HALL®S°-STOURBRIDGE 


LIMITED, 
STOURBRIDGE, 
Manufacturers of 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS, 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 








RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 





NO BY-PASS 
COMPLETE SETS 


FROM 11/6 SUBJECT. 


Apply for New Catalogue to :— 
‘*TELEPHOS ” 
16/20, Farringdon Avenue, 


BRITISH MADE. 


AS Swi 


Ester 


| 
WwaaNCED 


KENTISH TOWM, N.W. 





